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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
MAY. 
BY E. 8. CONVERSE. 


Dear Heart,— 
There is a something in this soft May morn, 
That hangs—a little weight of sadness—on the very 
air: ° 
Is it because our sacred joy is shorn 
Of a‘l the old sharp pain‘—that made those other 
Mays less fair, 
Dear Heart? 


Dear Heart,— 
And so this subtile something can but bring 
Us nearer—nearer love; as perhaps no sunshine 
could; 
For oh, we find in this—our glad new spring,— 
‘rhat God has answered prayers we prayed He 
would, 








Dear Heart! 


Dear Heart,— 
How could we, if we knew not how His grace 
Would help us bear great gladness, as once we bore 
each weary dsy— 
How could we look one other in the face 
And dare the coming bliss of June-time—if this be 
May, 
Dear Heart? 








“ZOPHIEL,” * 


In the present revival of interest in the 
American literature of the past,—and while 
Mr. Tyler faithfully exhibits to us the au- 
thor of the colonial and provincial periods, — 
it seems fitting that a woman’s hands should 
restore the rather effaced image of ‘‘Maria 
del Occidente.” Her real name was Maria 
Brooks, but such fame as she won was ob- 
tained under the more imaginative appella- 
tion, The immediate author of the fame 
was doubtless Southey; when he termed 
her, in his ‘‘Doctor” ‘‘the most impassioned 
and most imaginative of all poetesses.” 
Charles Lamb with his wonted whimsicali 
ty wrote of the book, soon after, ‘‘Southey 
says it is by some Yankee woman; as if 
there had ever been a woman capable of 
anything so great.” These testimonials, the 
character of the poem, and the romantic in- 
terest that attaches to the author, may well 
make us grateful to Mrs. Gustafson for re- 
printing the book; the more especially as 
the high-water-mark of feminine intellect 
will not now be held as identified with this 
poem, whatever may have been the case in 
Southey’s day. 

One of the best actors in London once 
described to me Charlotte Cushman as ‘‘a 
magnificent example of a style of acting 
now happily passed away’; and I have 
heard Miss Cushman speak in a manner 
very similar of one of her early dramatic 
teachers and exemplars. It seems fitting 
that ‘‘Maria del Occidente” should have 
been introduced by Southey, and should 
have written part of her work under his 
roof, for both were interesting examples of 
a style of literary structure that has now 
disappeared. Mrs. Brooks’s gnomes and 
fairies and her impassioned tropical descrip- 
tions will recall many early memories to 
those brought up on ‘‘Thalaba” and the 
“Curse of Kehama,”’ but those trained in a 
different school will read this book chiefly 
for its scattered passages and as a contribu- 
tion to the history of literature. Its author 
*“Zophiel;” or, the Bride of Seven. By Maria del 


Occidente (Maria Gowen Brooks) edited by Zadel 
Barnes Gustafson, author of ““Meg, a Pastoral.”’ 











is more fortunate than Southey; the Eng- 
lishman is now unread, almost unprinted; 
while the American woman finds a sister to 
revive her lays. Yet Southey was once ac- 
counted one of the great English poets; 
and with touching self-delusion wrote of 
himself that he had done greater things 
than Wordsworth, and that though he could 
not properly be classed with Homer, he 
could with Milton. This is to be taken 
into consideration when we remember— 
what Mrs. Gustafson has for some reason 
omitted to quote—that in 1834 he declared 
Zophitl to be ‘‘by far the most original po- 
em that this generation has produced.” 

Still it is something for any poet, by the 
construction even of a supernatural epic, to 
have produced two short passages that are 
likely to survive; and this Mrs. Brooks did. 
The song beginning: 

“Day in melting purple dying” 
is one of these; and the other is the series 
of four verses beginning: 

“The bard has sung, God never formed a soul,” 
and including that fine image of the dove 
“to far Palmyra flying” and alighting sadly 
to drink at the desert’s bitter stream because 
no ‘‘pure congenial spring” appears in sight. 
Both of these were put by Longfellow into 
his ‘‘Estray” and are pretty sure to reappear 
from time to time in books of selections. 
Such preservation after all, is immortality, 
but most poets demand a more ample 
draught of it. 

But whatever we think of the poem, Mrs. 
Gustafson’s loving and painstaking memoir 
is a touching tribute from one literary wom- 
an to another, and gives a most interesting 
picture of Mrs. Brooks. At a time when the 
personal biographies of American writers 
were apt to be rather barren, she wore a 
tropic gldw around her life from her varied 
experiences. Born in 1797 and married at 
fifteen, she was left a widow at twenty-five; 
and went to reside with an uncle in Cuba. 
After this uncle’s death she removed to 
Hanover, N. H., where her son was study- 
ing; and she afterwards visited Europe. 
Many of the learned notes to her poem 
were written by means of the Bibliotheque 
du Roi at Paris; many of the beautiful nat- 
ural descriptions intermingled with these 
were written in Cuba. She says in her clos- 
passage 

“The notes of Z6phitl were written, 
some in Cuba, some in Canada, some at 
Hanover, U. 8., some at Paris; and the last 
at Keswick, Eng., under the kind encour- 
agement of Robert Southey, Esq., and near 
a window which overlooks the Lake Der- 
went, and the finest groups of those moun- 
tains which encircle completely that charm- 
ing valley where the Greta winds over its 
bed of clean pebbles, looking as clear as 
dew.”’ (p. 261). 

She seems to have been a woman of rare 
qualities and accomplishments; she was 
versed in the literature of several languages, 
and to some extent in the fine arts; she had 
great personal beauty and winning manners; 
and was, in short, quite what the author of 
an impassioned poem should be. The cor- 
dial regard she inspired in the Southey fam- 
ily,—which must have been quite surfeited 
with lions and lionesses,—is sufficient proof 
of this. Such a combination of gifts is 
worth commemorating, and Mrs, Gustafson 
promises next to edit Mrs. Brooks’s prose 
tale of ‘‘Idomen,” which is believed to have 
been an autobiographical romance. 

. W. H. 
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WOMEN AT THE SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Epitors JourNAL:—As everything in 
which women are, or ought to be, especially 
interested is appropriate to your columns, I 
propose to call the attention of your readers 
to a work going on at the Woman’s Labo- 
ratory this year, which must appeal to the 
heart of all womankind. 

It is to be feared that the existence of 
this institution is not so widely known, even 
within the limits of our own city, as it de- 
serves to be. And even those who fre- 
quently pass the long, low, unobtrusive 
building lying under the walls of the Insti- 
tute of Technology, do not know that here 
the Institute offers to women to study thor- 
oughly and scientifically the more advanced 
branches of chemistry. Very few, also, 
comprehend that this pursuit can offer any 
attractions to women, or can be of the 
slightest service to them. That some wo- 
men do find chemistry more than attractive; 
that it has an irresistible fascination for 
those who, so to speak, belong to it, one 
may soon learn by a call at the laboratory, 
which is open to visitors, and a little watch- 
ing of the earnest workers there. But it is 
of the importance of the subject to women 
in general, rather than its interest for indi- 
viduals, that I want to speak now. 

‘‘What business has a woman to know 
chemistry? what good will it ever do her 
in the kitchen?” were the contemptuous 





questions asked not so very long ago by 
some men who claimed to be particularly 
interested in education. And probably the 
same doubts lurk in the minds of many 
more, if they do not give them so open ex- 
pression. ° 

Now my point is just the practical value 
of chemistry in household affairs. The 
kitchen lies as the foundation-stone of the 
home; and what goes on there is of prime 
importance in family life. If it were gen- 
erally recognized that cooking and various 
branches of domestic work are but practical 
applications of chemical science, not only 
would the community entertain a greater 
respect for these labors, but they would 
also be thought worthy of more careful 
study. 

It is growing constantly more important 
for all housekeepers to understand how 
work may be made easier; how labor can 
be applied more effectively, and how good 
quality may be distinguished from poor, in 
the raw material. Especially important is 
it to have some reliable authority as to the 
purity or adulteration of articles of daily 
consumption. For both the health and the 
income of the family are concerned, if such 
injurious compounds as we have lately been 
warned against are taken in our food; or if 
the full price for an honest article is paid 
for one comparatively worthless. 

It is in this direction that various analyses 
have been made this season at the Woman’s 
Laboratory, with a view to testing the pu- 
rity and value of things in common house- 
hold use. 

Some tests are so very simple that any 
woman may try them for herself, and so 
secure a certain degree of satisfaction. For 
instance, we hear frequent statements that 
sugar is adulterated with terra alba, quartz, 
sand, and like substances. Now any one 
may prove for herself, in this respect, the 
quality of the sugar she buys. If a spoon- 
ful or two put into a tumbler of water, 
warm or cold, and stirred for awhile, will 
dissolve entirely, leaving no sediment, it is 
clear that no such adulteration as those 
just mentioned is present. If a sediment 
remains, evidently the sugar is not pure. 

Cream of tartar may be tried in the same 
way; and perhaps housekeepers might dis- 
cover by this means the reason why they 
sometimes have such ill success with bis- 
cuit and other preparations raised with this 


article. 
Candies, too, which children will proba- 


bly continue to eat, might be tried by the 
same simple process to detect the presence 
of various injurious substances with which 
they are said to be loaded. 

There are a great many other things 
equally common and important in domestic 
economy, which are not so easily put to the 
proof, requiring something more of chemi- 
cal skill and appliances. Would it not be 
an excellent plan for heads of families to 
take this matter into consideration and de- 
vise some scheme by which these investiga- 
tions may be encouraged and extended and 
made available for the benefit of individuals 
interested? An association might easily be 
formed which would give those belonging 
to it the right to present any of a certain 
list of articles for examination, and thus 
obtain certainty and security for themselves 
with the best results to the family health 
and pocket. 

But now that so many girls learn some- 
thing of chemical manipulation in the labo- 
ratories so generally connected with acade- 
mies and high schools, some of this work 
also, may be successfully accomplished at 
home. A great number of soaps and clean- 
ing preparations for use in the laundry and 
in general-house work are offered to the 
public, each one claiming not only to be 
perfectly harmless, but also a great deal 
better than anything else of the kind ever 
urged upon a much-deluded public. Many 
of these are doubtless innocent enough, ex- 
cept that they claim to be what they are 
not. Some of them are valuable; and many 
are quite as certainly very poor things, if 
not absolutely injurious. Now, any girl 
who has studied the principles of chemistry 
to any purpose can test these different 
claimants for public favor, to a certain 
extent, with a little muriatic acid. The de- 
gree of effervescence when a few drops of 
the acid are added to the solution under 
trial will reveal the amount of real soda 
present; and an excess of this is harmful; 
and will also show by the amount of fatty 
matter set free whether soap is the principal 
ingredient of the compound; and it is a 
good deal cheaper and better to buy soap 
and soda and mix for one’s self in proper 
proportions, than to pay a high price for a 
small package of some preparation with a 
long name, which is in all probability 
‘only this and nothing more.” 

The soda used in cooking, also, not infre- 
quently contains undesirable impurities, 





some of which may be easily detected by a 
not very advanced student of chemistry. 
These impurities, be it said, by the way, 
are not always adulterations in the ordinary 
senses of the word; that is, they are not in- 
tentional additions to a pure article, but 
very probably are left by imperfection in 
the process of manufactures. A drop or 
two of a solution of nitrate of silver added 
to an acidified solution of the soda will 
show the presence or absence of common 
salt, which is not infrequently found where 
it has no right to be; while a drop or two 
of a solution of chloride of barium will 
show if any sulphate of soda is present. 
Chloride of barium is valuable, also, when 
pickles or vinegar are suspected of contami- 
nation by sulphuric acid. 

And no housekeeper need be afraid to 
allow these simple re-agents a place on her 
shelves. A small bottle of each, and they 
are not expensive, will serve for much 
work, and properly labelled and put away 
in a suitable place, they can do no mischief 
and may be of much service. 

But chemistry is useful in the household, 
not merely as a detective agent; it has many 
serviceable hints to give, which it would 
take too long to mention here. The value 
of common ammonia and borax in different 
kinds of washing, and of alcohol in remov- 
ing the stains of grass-green, may serve as 
examples. 

It is greatly to be hoped that women will 
give serious thought to this subject and 
learn how to avail themselves of all the help 
science has to give, not only to lighten do- 
mestic toil, but to raise it to a higher posi- 
tion in the respect of the community than 
it now enjoys. P. Y. 


eo 


A WOMAN'S THESIS. 


Etudesur les FlexvionsdeV Uterus, These pre- 
sentée et publiquement soutenue d la faculté 
de Médecine de Montpellier, le 14 Aoit, 
1878, par Agnes McLaren, née a Edin- 
burgh Ecosse, Pour obtenir le grade de Doc- 
teur en Médecine. 

Miss McLaren is the daughter of a well- 
known member of Parliament, and has de- 
voted herself to the study of medicine. 
She was for a short time a student in the 
New England Hospital for Women and 
Children, during the administration of the 
lamented Dr. Susan Dimock. She after- 
wards pursued her studies in Europe, prin- 
cipally at Montpellier, where she presented 
this thesis and received her degree, last 
August. She then went to Great Britain 
and took the degree of the Dublin Univer- 
sity, the only one open to women there. 
From a private note I infer that she-intends 
to devote herself to the practice of her pro. 
fession in Scotland. Miss McLaren is a 
lady of education, refinement, and good 
social position, and from the intelligence 
and fidelity she has shown in pursuing her 
studies will undoubtedly do good service in 
her profession. Her thesis is admirably 
written, clear, methodical, and logical, and 
interesting even to an unprofessional reader, 
although strictly confined to the medical 
question she undertakes to treat. An inter- 
esting point to us is the peculiar service 
which the New England Hospital is render- 
ing, not only to humanity and to the educa- 
tion of women, but to medical science, by 
furnishing statistics of a class of cases 
which are rarely found in other hospitals, 
because women shrink from exposing them- 
selves to the pain of being in a hospital 
with only male physicians, and where sev- 
eral male students are admitted to examina- 
tions. We trust that the hearty codperation 
now existing between women physicians in 
America and Europe may long continue 
and bear rich fruit. E. D. C. 
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SUFFRAGE WORK IN CALIFORNIA. 





Suffragists in California are moving in 
the right direction. There is nothing that 
will so effectually seve the great work of 
equal political rights for women as the or- 
ganization of clubs for centers of codpera- 
tion and of work. It is, therefore; with 
special pleasure that we publish the follow- 
ing card from Sacramento, and hope it may 
have a wide response :— 

Your aid is desired in establishing in your 
city a Woman’s Club, which shall be a 
branch of the Woman’s Central Club, at 
Sacramento; said Branch Club, and others 
which shall be formed throughout the State, 
together with the ‘‘Central Club,” to form 
a State organization, having for its object 
the enfranchisement of Woman. 

Let no time be lost in perfecting such 
establishment, and let communication be 
had as soon as possible with the Central 
Club, in order that both unity and power 
be secured to the State organization. 

Copies of the constitution and by-laws 
may be had, upon application, for the use 
of such clubs as desire to adopt them. 

By order of the president and executive 
committee of the Woman’s Central Club, of 
California. Mrs. J. N. Youne, President. 

Mrs. P. H. Cocarns, Corresponding Sec, 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Princess ExizanetTn of Roumania has 
written the libretto of an opera in Rouma- 
nian to music by Skilienski. 

Laura Brineman is the subject of an im- 
portant psychological study in the last 
number of Mind, an English Periodical. 

Mary HAtt has been made a commission 
er of the Superior Court of New Haven, by 
the appointment of Judge Beardsley. It is 
the first of the kind in the State. 

Miss Cassatt, a niece of Colonel Thomas 
Scott, is making a pleasant success as an art- 
ist in Paris, the journals of which city men- 
tion warmly the charms of her portraits. 

Mrs. Marra B. Marert, of New Ha- 
ven, left an estate of about $167,000, and 
among her legacies was $500 to John K. 
Carroll, a newsboy, who did her a service 
once when her house was on fire. 

ANTOINETTE BRowN BLACKWELL attend 
ed the Channing Conference in Providence, 
and preached on Sunday in two of the Uni- 
tarian churches. She also addressed the 
Woman's Club in that city on the “‘A B C's 
of Nature.” 

Miss GEORGIANNE E. Watson, formerly 
a teacher in the English Department of 
Vassar College, has recently been appointed 
Professor of English Literature and Moral 
Science in Clinton Liberal Institute, which 
is located at Ft. Plain, N. Y. 

SELMA Bore is achieving marked success 
in her efforts to introduce the old time and 
wonderful music of Finland and Sweden in 
this country. Her concerts in Philadelphia, 
New York, Providence, New Bedford and 
Boston, have been rich and rare treats to 
all iovers of good music. 

CATHERINE WINKWORTH, the translator 
of the ‘‘Lyra Germanica,” is to have her 
memory perpetuated by a Winkworth Schol- 
arship, to be attached to some English in- 
stitution at which women have the advant- 
ages of the higher education. About half 
of the requisite sum has been already sub- 
scribed. 

Miss E. J. GARDINER has four paintings 
on exhibition at Noyes & Blakeslee’s, ‘““Ruth 
and Naomi,” ‘‘In the Garden,” ‘‘The Moth- 
er of Moses Placing her Babe on the Nile,” 
and “Feeding the Rabbits.” Her work is 
well-known here and has been highly spoken 
of abroad. The public will be admitted 
after to-day. 

Miss Joste BAKER, daughter of Prof. 
O. H. Baker, of Indianola, IIl., isa tutor of 
the Greek language at Simpson College in 
that place. She is only sixteen years old, 
but reads and writes Greek fluently. When 
but eight years old she had read three books 
of Homer, as well as the other works in 
Greek which usually precede that author, 
and at the age of fourteen years she had 
made a complete lexicon of a tragedy of 
Sophocles. She is also equally proficient 
in Latin, and more or less familiar with 
French and German. She is equally profi- 
cient in mathematics. 

Mrs. Jupitn P. Russet, of the town of 
Georgetown, Mass., has devised another 
public bequest in addition to the munificent 
gift of her brother, the late George Pea- 
body, for the benefit of the Public Library. 
She gives $10,000 to the institution, half of 
which is to be kept invested, and the in- 
come applied to increase the library and 
support a reading-room, and the remainder 
is to be invested and allowed to accumulate 
until it shall be sufficient, with other funds 
for the purpose, for the erection of a new 
library building, in accordance with the di- 
rection expressed in the letter of her broth- 
er, George Peabody. 

Miss Mary E. Frencu, whose residence 
in India has given her accurate knowledge 
of that country, its people, its customs, its 
castes, its scenery, its industries, is prepared 
to lecture on India. She is a gentle wom- 
anly woman, with pleasing manners and ad- 
dress, and her lecture, which is highly 
spoken of wherever it has been given, 
abounds in interesting information in regard 
to all the ways of that far-off country. Her 
address is Middleton, Mass. Clubs and ly- 
ceums can secure her services at reasonable 
rates, and receive instruction and amuse- 
ment at the same time. 

Mrs, Martua J. LAms’s second volume 
of the history of the city of New York is 
being issued by subscription from the press 
of A. S. Barnes & Co. The volume will 
contain 16 parts of 48 pages each, and will 
bring the history from 1774 to the present 
time. It is written ably and impartially, 
well printed and illustrated, and besides its 
especial local interest it is of value all over 
the courtry, for everything that concerns 
New York is of national interest. Although 
sales are made only by subscription, book- 
sellers in all places where no agents have 
been appointed will receive orders, 
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POETRY. 


AT EVENTIDE. 


BY JOHN @. WHITTIER. 








Poor and inadequate the shadow-play 
Of gain ard loss, of waking and of dream, 
Against life’s solemn background needs must seem 
At this late hour. Yet not unthankfully 
I call to mind the fountains by the way, 
The breath of flowers, the bird-song on the spray, 
Dear friends, sweet human loves, the joy of giving 
And of receiving, the great boon of living 
In grand, historic years when Liberty 
Had need of word and work, quick sympathies 
For such as fail and suffer, song's relief, 
Nature's uncloying loveliness; and chief 
The kind, restraining hand of Providence, 
The inward witness, the assuring sense 
Of an Eternal Good that overlies 
The sorrow of the world, Love which outlives 
All sin and wrong, Compassion which forgives 
To the uttermost, and Justice, whose clear eyes 
Through lapse and failure look to the intent, 
And judge our frailty by the life we meant. 
— Youth's Companion. 
7} o———_——”" 
TYNABRUAICH, 
BY JAMES BALLANTINE. 


Hille and waters, how ye thrill me, 
With your sun-wove raiment on! 
Have ye with the same clear beauty 
Through forgotten summers shone? 
Hills and waters, clouds and breezes, 
Rock and heather, fern and tree, 
Glad I am to come among you, 
And to find you all so free! 
Who that loves to watch the sunbeam, 
Would not joy to see the light, 
With its morning waves of sp!endor, 
Break from Tynabruaich’s height! 
Tynabruaich, calmly resting 
In the shadow of the hills, 
Would I heard the winter voices 
Of its sleeping summer rills! 
Who is proud, let him be lowly— 
Who is lowly, let him soar; 
For the glory of these mountains 
ls the Lord's forevermore. 


Softly plash the glittering waters 
On the narrow, stone-spread shore; 
But the bending rocks bear witness 
Of their dash in stormy roar. 
Come, O King of earth and heaven, 
Clear the dusty pilgrim’s eye! 
What were nature if I missed Thee— 
What were for me but to die! 


God of resurrection glory! 
Thanks for all that’s shown me here, 
Where the shadow still is brooding, 
And is dropping still the tear. 
Be it mine to view thy wonders 
In a fairer world to be; 
Grant me, Saviour, to be with Thee— 
Grant me but Thy face to eee. 
—Exch:inge. 


A STORY OF THE LATIN 
QUARTER. 


‘He is one of the Americans,” his fellow 
locataires said among themselves. ‘‘Poor 
and alone and in bad health. A queer fel- 
low.” 

Having made this reply to those who ques- 
tioned them, they were in the habit of dis- 
missing the subject lightly. After all it 
was notbing to them, since he had never 
joined their circle. 

They werea gay, good-natured lot, and 

made a point of regarding life as airily as 
possible and taking each day as it came with 
fantastic good cheer. The house—which 
stood in one of the shabbiest corners of the 
Latin Quarter—was full of them from floor 
to garret—artists, students, models, French, 
English, Americans, living all of them mer- 
rily, by no means the most regular of lives. 
But there were good friends among them; 
their world was their own and they found 
plenty of sympathy in their loves and quar- 
rels, their luck and ill-luck. Upon the 
whole there was more ill-luck than luck. 
Lucky men did not choose for their head- 
quarters such places as this rather dilapida- 
ted building,—they could afford to go else- 
where, to places where the Quarter was bet- 
ter, where the stairs were less rickety, the 
passages less dark and the concierge not giv- 
en to chronic intoxication. Here came the 
unlucky ones, whose ill-luck was of various 
orders and degrees; the young ones who 
were some day to paint pictures which 
would be seen in the Palais de 1’Industrie 
and would be greeted with acclamations by 
an appreciative public; the older ones who 
had painted pictures which had been seen 
at the Palais de |’Industrie and had not 
been appreciated at a]!, the poets whose son- 
nets were of too subtle an order to reach 
the common herd; the students who had 
lived beyond the means allowed them by 
their highly respectable families and who 
were consequently somewhat off color in 
the eyes of the respectable families in ques- 
tion—these and others of the same class, all 
more or less poor, more or less out at el- 
bows and more or less in debt. And yet, 
as I have said, they lived gayly. They 
painted, and admired or criticised each oth- 
er’s pictures; they lent and borrowed with 
equal freedom; they bemoaned their wrongs 
loudly, and sang and laughed more loudly 
still as the mood seized them; and any 
special ill-fortune befalling one of their num- 
ber generally aroused a display of sympathy 
which, though it might not last long, was 
always a source of consolation to the luck- 
less one. 

But the American, notwithstanding he 
had been in the house for months, had nev- 
er become one of them. He had been seen 
in the early spring going up the stairway to 
his room, which was a mere garret on the 
sixth story, and it had been expected among 
them that ina day or so he would present 











himself for inspection. But this he did not 
do, and when he encountered any of their 
number in his out goings or in-comings he 
returned their greetings gently in imperfect 
French. Hespoke slowly and with difficul- 
ty, but there was no coldness in his voice or 
manners, ana yet none got much further 
than the greeting. 

He was a young fellow, scarcely of mid- 
dle height, frail in figure, hollow-chested, 
and with a gentle face and soft, deeply set 
dark eyes. That he worked hard and lived 
barely it was easy enough to discover. Part 
of each day he spent in the various art gal- 
leries and after his return from these visits 
he was seen no more until the following 


morning. 
“Until the last ray of light disappears he 


is at his easel,”’ said a young student whom 
a gay escapade had temporarily banished to 
the fifth floor. ‘I hear him move now and 
then and cough. He hasa villainous cough.” 

‘He is one of the enthusiasts,” said an- 
other. ‘One can read it in his face. What 
fools they are—these enthusiasts! They 
throw away life thata crown of laurel may 
be laid upon their coffins.” 

In the summer some of them managed to 
leave Paris, and the rest had enough to do 
to organize their little excursions and make 
the best of the sunshine, shade and warmth. 
But when those who had been away re- 
turned and all settled down for the winter, 
they found the ‘‘American,” as they called 
him, in his old place. He had not been 
away at all; he had worked as hard as ever 
through midsummer heat and autumn rain; 
he was frailer in figure, his clothes were 
more worn, his face was thinner and his 
eyes far too hollow and bright, but he did 
not look either discouraged or unhappy. 

‘*How does he live?” exclaimed the con- 
cierge dramatically. ‘The good God knows! 
He eats ncthing, he has no fire, he wears the 
clothing of midsummer — he paints— he 
paints—he paints! Perhaps that is enough 
for him. It would not be for me.” 

At this time—just as the winter entered 
with bleak winds and rains and falls of 
powdery snow — there presented herself 
among them an arrival whose appearance 
created a sensation. 

One night, on his way up stairs,the Amer- 
can found himself confronted on the fourth 
floor by a flood of light streaming through 
the open door of a before unoccupied room. 
It was a small room, meagerly furnished, 
but there was a fire in it and half a dozen 
people who laughed and talked at the top 
of their voices. Five of them were men 
he had seen before,—artists who lived in 
the house,—but the sixth was a woman 
whom he had never seen and whose mar- 
velous beauty held him spell-bound where 
he stood. 

She was a woman of twenty-two or three, 
with an oval face whose fairness was the 
fairness of ivory. She was dark-eyed and 
low-browed, and as she leaned forward upon 
the table and looked up at the man who 
spoke to her, even the bright glow of the 
lamp, which burned directly before her 
face, showed no flaw in either tint or outline. 

‘‘Why should we ask the reason of your 
return?” said theman. ‘‘Let us rejoice that 
you are here.” 

‘*I will tell you the reason,” she answered, 
without lowering her eyes, ‘‘I was tired.” 

‘‘A good reason,” was the reply. 

She pushed her chair back and stood up- 
right; her hands hung at her sides; the men 
were all looking at her; she smiled down at 
them with fine irony. 

‘“‘Who among you wishés to paint me?” 
she said. ‘I am again at your service and 
I am not less handsome than I was.” 

Then there arose among them a little rap- 
turous murmur and somehow it broke the 
spell which had rested upon the man out- 
side. He started, shivered slightly and turn- 
ed away. He went up to the bare coldness 
of his own room and sat down, forgetting 
that it was either cold or bare. Suddenly, 
as he had looked atthe woman’s upturned 
face, a great longing had seized upon him. 

‘I should like to paint you—I,” he found 
himself saying to the silence about him, *‘If 
I might paint you!” 

He heard the next day who she was. The 
concierge was ready enough to give him more 
information than he had asked. 

‘*Mademoiselle Natalie, Monsieur means,” 
he said; ‘a handsome girl that; a celebra- 
ted model, They all know her. Her face 
has been the foundation of more than one 
great picture. There are not many like her. 
One model has this beauty—another that; 
but she, mon Dieu, she has all. A great 
creature, Mademoiselle.” 

Afterward, as the days went by, he found 
that she sat often to the other artists. 
Sometimes he saw her as she went to their 
rooms or came away; sometimes he caught 
a glimpse of her as he passed her open door, 

and each time there stirred afresh within 
him the longing he had felt at first. So it 
came about that one afternoon, as she came 
out of astudio in which she had been giv- 
ing a sitting, she found waiting outside for 
her the thinly clad, frail figure of the Amer- 
ican. He made an eager yet hesitant step 
forward, and began to speak awkwardly in 
French. 

She stopped him. 

‘Speak English,” she said, “I know it 
well.” 





‘Thank you,” he answered simply, ‘‘that 





is a great relief. My French isso bad. I 
am here to ask a great favor from you, and 
I am sure I could not ask it well in French.” 

‘‘What is the favor?” she inquired, look- 
ing at him with some wonder. 

He was a new type to her, with his quiet 
directness of speech and his gentle manner. 

“I have heard that you are a profession- 
al model,” he replied, ‘‘and I have wished 
very much to paint what—what I see in 
your face. I have wished it from the first 
hour Isaw you. The desire haunts me, 
But Iam a very poor man; I have almost 
nothing; I cannot pay you what the rest do. 
To-day I came to the desperate resolve that 
I would throw myself upon your mercy— 
that I would ask you to sit to me, and wait 
until better fortune comes.” 

She stood still a moment and gazed at him. 

Monsieur,” she said at length, ‘‘are you 
so poor as that?” 

He colored a little, but it was not as if 
with shame. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I am very poor. I 
have asked a great deal of you, have I not?” 

She gave him still another long look. 

“No,” she said, ‘‘I will come to you to- 
morrow if you will direct me to yourroom.” 

“It is on the sixth floor,” he replied; ‘‘the 
highest of all. It is a bare little place.” 

“I will come,” she said, and was turning 
away when he stopped her. 

‘*I—I should like to tell you how grateful 
I am—” he began. 

“There is no need,” she responded with 
bitter lightness. ‘‘You will pay me some 
day—when you are a great artist.” But 
when she reached the next landing she 
glanced down and saw that he still stood 
beneath, watching her. 

The next day she kept her word and went 
tohim. She found his room poorer and 
barer even than she had fancied it might be. 
The ceiling was low and slanting; in one 
corner stood a narrow iron bedstead, in an- 
other a wooden table; in the best light the 
small window gave his easel was placed with 
a chair before it. 

When he had opened the door in answer 
to her summons, and she saw all this, she 
glanced quickly at his face to see if there 
was any shade of confusion upon it, but 
there was none. He appeared only rejoiced 
and eager. 

“TI felt sure it was you,” he said. 

‘“‘Were you then so sure that I would 
come?” she asked. 

‘You said you would,” heanswered. He 
placed her as he wished to paint her, and 
then sat down to his work. Ina few mo- 
ments he was completely absorbed in it. 
For a long time he did not speak at all. 
The utter silence which reigned—a silence 
which was not only a suspension of speech 
but asuspension of any other thought be. 
yond his task—was a new experience to 
her. His cheek flushed, his eyes burned 
dark and bright; it seemed as if he scarcely 
breathed. When he turned to look at her 
she was conscious each time of a sudden 
thrill of feeling. More than once he paused 
for several moments, brush and palette in 
hand, simply watching her face. At one of 
these pauses she herself broke the silence. 

‘*Why do you look at me so?” she asked. 
‘You look at meas if—as if—” And she 
broke off with an uneasy little laugh. 

He roused himself with a slight start and 
colored sensitively, passing his hand across 
his forehead. 

‘‘What I want to paint is not always in 
your face,” he answered. ‘‘Sometimes I 
lose it, and then I must wait a little until— 
until I find it again. It is not only your 
face I want, it is yourself—yourself!” And 
he made a sudden unconscious gesture with 
his hands. 

She tried to laugh again,—hard and light- 
ly as before,—but failed. 

“Myself!” shesaid. ‘‘Mon Dieu! Do not 
grasp at me, Monsieur. It will not pay you. 
Paint my flesh, my hair, my eyes,—they are 
good,—but do not paint me.” 

He looked troubled. 

‘I am afraid my saying that sounded stilt- 
ed,” he returned, “I explained myself 
poorly. It is not easy for me to explain my- 
self well.” 

“I understood,” she said; ‘‘and I have 
warned you.” 

They did not speak to each other again 
during the whole sitting except once, when 
he asked her if she was warm enough. 

‘I have a fire to-day,” he said. 

‘‘Have you not always a fire?” she asked. 

“No,” he answered witha smile; “but 
when you come there will always be one.” 

“Then,” she said; ‘‘1 will come often, 
that I may save you from death.” 

“Oh!” he replied; ‘‘it is easier than you 
think to forget that one is cold.” 

“Yes,” she returned. ‘And it is easier 
than you think for one to die.” 

When she was going away, she made a 
movement toward the easel, but he stopped 
her. 

“Not yet,” he said. 

She drew back. 

‘| have never cared to look at myself be- 
fore,” she said. “I do not know why I 
should care now. Perhaps,” with the laugh 
again, “itis that 1 wish to see what you 
will make of me!” 

Afterward, as she sat over her little porce- 
lain stove in her room below, she scarcely 
comprehended her own mood. 

“He is not like the rest,” she said. ‘He 


“Not just yet.” 





knows nothing of the world. He is one of 
the good. He cares only for his art. How 
simple, and kind, and pure! The little 
room is like a saint’s cell.” And then, sud- 
denly, she flung her arms out wearily, with 
a heavy sigh. ‘Ah, Dieu!” she said, ‘‘how 
dull the day is! The skies are lead!” 

A few days later she gave a sitting to an 
old artist whose name was Masson, and she 
found that he had heard of what had hap- 
pened. 

‘And so you sit to the American,” he said. 

wat 

‘*Well—and you find him—?” 

“I find him,” she repeated after him. 
“Shall I tell you what I find him?” 

“I shall listen with delight.” 

“I find him—a soul! You and I, my 
friend—and the rest of us—are bodies; he 
isa soul!” 

The artist began to whistle softly as he 
painted. 

‘It is dangerous work,” he said at length, 
‘for women to play with souls,” 

‘That is true,” she answered, coldly. 

The same day she went again to the room 
on the sixth floor. She sat again through 
an hour of silence in which the American 
painted eagerly, now and then stopping to 
regard her with searching eyes. 

“But not as the rest regard me,” she said 
to herself. ‘‘He forgets that it is a woman 
who sits here. He sees only what he would 
paint.” As time went by, this fact, which 
she always felt, was in itself a fascination. 

In the chill, calm atmosphere of the place 
there was repose for her. She found noth- 
ing to resent, nothing to steel herself against, 
she need no longer think of herself at all. 
She had time to think of the man in whose 
presence she sat. From the first she had 
seen something touching in his slight stoop- 
ing figure, thin young face and dark wo- 
manish eyes, and after she had heard the 
simple uneventful history of his life, she 
found them more touching still. 

He was a New Englander, the last sur- 
viving representative of a frail and short- 
lived family. His parents had died young, 
leaving him quite alone, with a mere pit- 
tance to depend upon, and throughout his 
whole life he had cherished but one aim. 

‘‘When I was achild I used to dream of 
coming here,” he said, ‘‘and as I grew older 
I worked and struggled for it. I:knew I 
must gain my end some day and the time 
came when it was gained.” 

‘‘And this is the end?” she asked, glanc- 
ing round at the poor place. ‘This is all 
of life you desire?” 

He did not look up at her. 

“It is all I have,” he answered. 

She wondered if he would not ask her 
some questions regarding herself, but he did 
not. 

‘He does not care to know,” she thought 
sullenly. And then she told herself that he 
did know, and a mocking devil of a smile 
settled on her lips and was there when he 
turned toward her again. 

But the time never came when his manner 
altered, when he was less candid and gentle, 
or less grateful for the favor she was be- 
stowing upon him. 

She scarcely knew how it was that she 
first began to know the sound of his foot 
upon the stair-way and to listen for it. Her 
earliest consciousness of it was when once 
she awakened suddenly out of a dead sleep 
at night and found herself sitting upright 
with her hand upon her heavily throbbing 
heart. 

‘‘What is it?” she cried in a loud whis- 
per. But she spoke only to herself and the 
darkness. She knew what it was and did 
not lie down again until the footsteps had 
reached the top of the last flight and the 
door above had opened and closed. 

The time arrived when there was scarcely 
a trifling incident in his every-day life which 
escaped her. Shesaw each sign of his pov- 
erty and physical weakness. He grew paler 
day by day. There were days when his 
step flagged as he went up and down the 
staircase; some mornings he did not go out 
at all. She discovered that each Sunday he 
went twice to the little American chapel in 
the Rue de Berri, and she had seen in his 
room a small Protestant Bible. 

“You read that?” she asked him when 
she first saw it. 

“Ta” 

She leaned forward, her look curious, be- 
wildered, even awed. 

*‘And you believe in—God?”’ 

‘*Yes.” 

She resumed her former position but she 
did not remove her eyes from his face and 
unconsciously she put her hand up to her 
swelling throat. 

When at length the sitting was over and 
she left her chair he was standing before 
the easel. He turned to her and spoke hes- 
itantly. 

‘*Will youcome and look at it?” he asked. 

She went and stood where he bade her 
and iooked. He watched her anxiously 
while she did so. For the first moment 
there was amazement in her face, then some 
mysterious emotion he could not compre- 
hend—a dull red crept slowly over brow and 
cheek. 

She turned upon him. 

“Monsieur!” she cried, passionately. 
‘You mock me! It is a bad picture.” 


He fell back a pace, staring at her and 
suddenly trembling with the shock. 








*‘A bad picture!” he echoed. 
you—I?” 

“It is my face,” she said, pointing to it, 
“but you have made it what I am not! [ft 
is the face of a good woman—of a woman 
who might be a saint! Does not that mock 
me?” 

He turned to it with a troubled, dreamy 
look. 

“It is what I have seen in your face,” he 
said in a soft, absent voice. ‘It isa truth 
tome. It is what I have seen.” 

‘It is what no other has seen,” she said. 
‘I tell you it mocks me.” 

“It need not mock you,” he answered. 
“I could not have painted it if I had not 
felt it. It is of yourself—yourself.” 

“Myself?” she said. ‘Do you think, 
Monsieur, that the men who have painted 
me before would know it?” 

She gave it another glance and a shri!) 
laugh burst from her, but the next instant 
it broke off and ended in another sound. 
She fell upon her knees by the empty chair, 
her open hands flung outward, her sobs 
strangling her. 

He stood quite near her, looking down. 

‘I have not thought of anything but my 
work,” he said. ‘‘Why should I?” 

The following Sunday night the artist 
Masson met in going down-stairs a closely- 
veiled figure coming up. He knew it and 
spoke. 

‘‘What, Natalie?” he said. ‘‘You? One 
might fancy you had been to church.” 

‘TI have been,” she returned in a cold 
voice—‘‘to the church of the Americans in 
the Rue de Berri.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, 

‘‘Has it done you good?” he asked. 

“No,” she answered, and walked past 
him leaving him to look after her and think 
the matter over. 

She went to her own apartment and locked 
herself in. Having done so, she lighted 
every candle and lamp—flooding the place 
with a garish mockery of brightness. She 
sang as she did it—a gay, shrill air from 
some opéra bouffe. She tore off her dark 
veil and wrappings. Her eyes and cheeks 
flamed as if touched by some unholy fire. 
She moved with feverish rapidity here and 
there—dragging a rich dress from a trunk, 
and jewels and laces from their places of 
safe keeping, and began to attire herself in 
them. The simple black robe she had worn 
to the chapel lay on the floor. As she 
moved to. and fro she set her feet upon it 
again and again, and as she felt it beneath 
her tread a harsh smile touched her lips. 

“T shall not wear you again,” she stopped 
her song once to say. 

In half an hour she had made her toilette. 
She stood before her glass, a blaze of color 
and jewels. For a moment she sang no 
more. From one of the rooms below there 
floated up to her sounds of riotous merri- 
ment. 

“This is myself,” she said; ‘‘this is no 
other, 

She opened her door and ran down the 
staircase swiftly and lightly. The founder 
of the feast whose sounds she had heard 
was a foolish young fellow who adored her 
madly. He was rich, and wicked, and 
simple. Because he had heard of her re- 
turn he had taken an apartment in the 
house. She heard his voice above the voices 
of the rest. 

In a moment she had flung open the door 
of the salon and stood upou the threshold. 

At sight of her there arose a rapturous 
shout of delight. 

‘Natalie! Natalie! Welcome!” 

But instantaneously it died away. One 
second she stvod there, brilliant, smiling, 
defiant. The next, they saw that a mysteri- 
ous change had seized upon her. She had 
become deathly white, and was waving them 
from her with a wild gesture. 

‘Tam not coming!” she cried, breathless- 
ly. “No! No! No!” 

And the next instant they could only gaze 
at each others’ terror-stricken faces, at the 
place she had left vacant—for she was gone. 

She went up the stairs blindly and uncer- 
tainly. When she reached the turn of the 
fourth floor where the staircase was bare 
and unlighted, she staggered and sank 
against the balustrades, her face upturned, 

“‘T cannot go back,” she whispered to the 
darkness and silence above. ‘‘Do you hear? 
Icannot! And it is you—you who restrain 
me!” 

But there were no traces of her passion in 
her face when she went to the little studio 
the next day as usual. When the artist 
opened the door for her, it struck him that 
she was calm even to coldness. 

Instead of sitting down, she went to the 
easel and stood before it, 

**Monsieur,” she said, ‘“‘I have discovered 
where your mistake lies. You have tried 
to paint what you fancied must once have 
existed, though it exists no longer. That is 
your mistake. It has never existed at all. 
Iremember no youth, no childhood. Life 
began for me as it will end. It was my fate 
that it should. I was born in the lowest 
quarter of Paris. I knew only poverty, 
brutality and crime. My beauty simply 
raised me beyond their power. Where 
should I gain what you have insisted in be- 
stowing upon me?” 

He simply stood still and looked at her. 

“God knows!” he answered at length. “I 
do not.” 
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“God!” she returned, with her bitter lit- 


tle laugh. ‘Yes--God!” 
Then she went to her place, and said no 
more. 


But the next Sunday she was at the Amer- 
jcan chapel again, and the next, and the 
next. She could scarcely have told why 
herself. She did not believe the doctrines 
she heard preached, and she did not expect 
to be converted to belief inthem. Often, 
as the service proceeded, a faint smile of de- 
rision curved her lips; but from her seat in 
the obscure corner she had chosen she could 
see a thin, dark face and a stooping figure, 
and could lean back against the wall with a 
sense of repose. 

“It is quiet here,” was her thought. ‘“‘One 
can be quiet, and that is much.” 

“What is the matter with her?” the men 
who knew her began to ask one another. 
But it was not easy for them to discover how 
the subtle change they saw had been 
wrought. They were used to her caprices 
and to occasional fits of sullenness, but they 
had never seen her in just such a mood as 
she was now. She would bear no jests 
from them, she would not join in their gay- 
eties. Sometimes for days together she shut 
herself up in her room and they did not see 
her at all. 

The picture progressed but slowly. Some- 
times the artist’s hand so trembled with 
weakness that he could not proceed with 
his work. More than once Natalie saw the 
brush suddenly fall from his nerveless fin- 
gers. He was very weak in these days, and 
the spot of hectic red glowed brightly on 
his cheek. 

“Tam a poor fellow at best,” he would 
say to her, ‘‘and now I am at my worst. 
I am afraid I shall be obliged to rest sooner 
than I fancied. I wish first I could have 
finished my work. I must not leave it un- 
finished,” 

One morning, when he had been obliged 
to give up painting, through a sudden fit of 
prostration, on following her to the door, 
he took her hand and held it a moment. 

“I was awake all last night,” he said. 
“Yesterday I saw a poor fellow who had 
fallen ill on the street, carried into the 
Hotel Dieu, and the memory clung to me. 
I began to imagine how it would be if such 
a thing happened to me—what I should say 
when they asked for my friends—how there 
would be none to send for. And at last, 
suddenly I thought of you. I said to my- 
self, ‘I would send for her, and I think 
she would come.’” 

“Yes, Monsieur,” she answered. 
might depend upon my coming.” 

“lam used to being alone,” he went on; 
‘but it seemed to me asI lay in the dark 
thinking it over, that to die alone would be 
a different matter. One would want some 
familiar face to look at——” 

‘‘Monsieur!” she burst forth. ‘‘You 
speak as if Death were always near you!” 

“Do 1?” he said. And he was silent for 
a few seconds and looked down at her hand 
as he held it. Then he dropped it gently 
with a little sigh. ‘‘Good-bye,” he said, 
and so they parted. 

In the afternoon she sat to Masson. 

‘How much longer,” he said to her in 
the course of the sittng—‘‘how much long- 
er does he mean to live—this American? 
He has lasted astonishingly. They are 
wonderful fellows, these weaklings who 
burn themselves out. One might fancy that 
the flame which finally destroys them, also 
kept them alive.” 

“Do you then think that he is so very 
ill?” she asked in a low voice. 

‘He will go out,’’ he answered, ‘‘like a 
candle. Shall I tell you a secret?” 

She made a gesture of assent. 

‘He starves! The concierge who has 
watched him says he does not buy food 
enough to keep body and soul together. 
But how is one to offer him anything? It 
is easy to see that he would not take it.” 

There was a moment of silence, in which 
he went on painting. 

‘The trouble is,’’ he said at last, ‘‘that a 
man would not know how to approach him. 
It is only women who can do these things.” 

Until the sitting was over neither the one 
nor the other spoke again. When it was 
over and Natalie was on the point of leav- 
ing the room, Masson looked at her critic- 
ally. 

“You are pale,” he remarked. ‘You are 
like a ghost.” 

“Is it not becoming?” she asked. 

at 

“Then why complain?” 

She went to her own room and spent half 
an hour in collecting every valuable she 
owned. They were not many; she had al- 
ways been recklessly improvident. She put 
together in a package her few jewels, and 
even the laces she considered worth the 
most. Then she went out, and, taking a 
Jiacre at the nearest corner, drove away. 

She was absent two hours, and when she 
returned she stopped at the entrance, intend- 
ing to ask the concierge a question. But the 
man himself spoke first. He was evidently 
greatly disturbed and not a little alarmed. 

‘‘Mademoiselle,” he began, ‘the young 
man on the sixth floor——” 

‘‘What of him?” she demanded. 

‘He desires to see you. He went out in 
spite of my warnings. Figure to yourself 
on sucha day, in such a state of health. 
He returned almost immediately, wearing 
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the look of Death itself. He sank upon the 
first step of the staircase. When I rushed 
to his assistance he held to his lips a hand- 
kerchief stained with blood! We were 
compelled to carry him up stairs.” 

She stood a moment, feeling her throat 
and lips suddenly became dry and parched. 

“And he asked—for me?” she said at last. 

‘‘When he would speak, Mademoiselle— 
yes. We do not know why. He said, in 
a very faint voice, ‘She said she would 
come.’”’ 

She went up the staircase slowly and me- 
chanically, as one who moves ina dream. 
And yet when she reached the door of the 
studio she was obliged to wait for a few 
seconds before opening it. When she did 
open it she saw the attic seemed even more 
cold and bare than usual; that there was no 
fire; that the American lay upon the bed, 
his eyes closed, the hectic spots faded from 
his cheeks. But when she approached and 
stood near him, he opened his eyes and 
looked at her with a faint smile. 

“If—I play you—the poor trick of—dy- 
ing,” he said, ‘‘you will remember—that 
the picture—if you care for it—is yours,” 

After a while, the doctor, who had been 
sent for, arrived. Perhaps he had been in 
no great hurry when he had heard that his 
services were required by an artist who lay 
in a garret in the Latin Quarter. His visit 
was a short one. Heasked a few questions, 
wrote a prescription, and went away. He 
looked at Natalie oftener than at the sick 
man. She followed him out on to the land- 
ing, and then he regarded her with greater 
interest than before. 

‘He is very ill?” she said. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘‘He will die, of 
course, sooner or later.” 

‘*You speak calmly, Monsieur,” she said. 

‘Such cases are an old story,” he replied. 

“‘And—you are not his wife?” 

“No.” 

“I thought not. Nevertheless, perhaps 
you will remain with him until——” 

‘‘As Monsieur says,” she returned, ‘I 
will remain with him ‘until——’” 

When the sick man awoke from the sleep 
into which he had fallen, a fire burned in 
the stove and a woman’s figure was seated 
before it. 

‘You are here yet?” he said faintly. She 
rose and moved toward him. 

“lam not going away,” she answered, 
‘if you will permit me to remain.” 

His eyes shone with pathetic brightness, 
and he put out his hand. 

“You are very kind—to a poor—weak 
fellow,” he whispered. ‘‘After all—it isa 
desolate thing—to lie awake through the 
night—in a place like this.” 

When the doctor returned the next morn- 
ing, he appeared even a shade disconcerted. 
He had thought it quite likely that, upon 
his second visit, he might find a scant white 
sheet drawn over the narrow bed, and that 
it would not be necessary for him to remain 
or call again; but it appeared that his pa- 
tient might require his attention yet a few 
days longer. 

‘You have not left him at all,” he said to 
Natalie. ‘It is easy to see you did not 
sleep last night.” 

It was true that she had notslept. Through 
the night she had sat in the dim glow of the 
fire, scarcely stirring unless some slight 
sound of movement from the bed attracted 
her attention. During the first part of the 
night her charge had seemed to sleep; but 
as the hours wore on there had been no 
more rest for him, and then she had known 
that he lay with his eyes fixed upon her; 
she had felt their gaze even before she had 
turned to meet it. Just before the dawn he 
became restless, and called her to his side. 

“T owe you a heavy debt,” he said dreari- 
ly. ‘‘AndI shall leave it unpaid. I wish 
—I wish it was finished.” 

“It?” she said. 

“The picture,” he answered, ‘‘the—pict- 
ure.” 

Usually he was too weak for speech, but 
occasionally a fit of restlessness seized upon 
him, and tien it seemed as if he was haunt- 
ed continually by the memory of his un- 
finished work. 

“It only needed a few touches,” he said 
once. ‘‘One day of strength would com- 
plete it—if such a day would but come to 
me. I know the look so well now—I see it 
on your face so often.” And then he lay 
watching her, his eyes following her yearn- 
ingly, as she moved to and fro. 

In the studios below, the artists waited in 
vain for theirmodel. They neither saw nor 
heard anything of her, and they knew her 
moods too well to be officioysly inquisitive. 
So she was left alone to the task she had 
chosen, and was faithful to it to the end. 

It was not so very long it lasted, though 
to her it seemed a life-time. A few weeks 
the doctor made his visits, and at last one 
afternoon, in going away, he beckoned her 
out of the room. 

He spoke in an undertone. 

“To night you may watch closely,” he 
said; ‘‘perhaps toward morning—but it will 
be very quiet.” 

It was very quiet. The day had been bit- 
ter cold and as it drew to a close it became 
colder still, and a fierce wind rose and 
whistled about the old house, shaking the 
ill fitting windows and doors. But the sick 
man did not seem to hear it. Toward mid- 
night he fell into a deep and quiet sleep. 





Before the fire Natalie sat waiting. Now 
and then a little shudder passed over her as 
if she could not resist the cold. And yet 
the fire in the stove was a bright one. She 
had smiled to herself as she had heaped the 
coal upon it, seeing that there was so little 
left. 

“It will last until morning,” she said, 
“and that will be long enough.” Through 
all the nights during which she had watch- 
ed she bad never felt the room so still as it 
seemed now between the gusts and sough- 
ing of the wind. ‘Something is in the air 
which has not been in it before,” she said. 

About one o’clock she rose and replen- 
ished the fire, putting the last fragment of 
coal upon it and then sat down to watch it 
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Its slow kindling and glowing into life 
fascinated her. It was not long before she 
could scarcely remove her eyes from it. 
She was trying to calculate—with a weird 
fancy in her mind—how long it would last, 
and whether it would die out suddenly or 
slowly. 

As she cowered over it, if one of the men 
who admired her had entered he might well 
scarcely have known her. She was hallow- 
eyed, haggard and pallid—for the time even 
her great beauty was gone. As he had left 
her that day, the doctor had said to him- 
self discontentedly that after all thesc won- 
derful faces last but a short time. 

The fire caught at the coal, lighted fitful 
blazes among it, and crept over it in a dull 
red, which brightened into hot scarlet. 

And the sick man lay sleeping, breathing 
faintly but lightly. 

‘It will last until dawn,” she said,—‘un- 
til dawn, and no longer.” 

When the first vinder dropped with a 
metallic sound, she started violently and 
laid her hand upon her breast, but after 
that she scarcely stirred. 

The fitful blazes died down, the hot scar- 
let deepened to red again, the red grew 
dull, a gray film of ashes showed itself 
upon it, and then came the first faint gray 
of dawn, and she sat with beating heart 
saying to herself: 

“It will go out soon—suddenly.” And 
the dying man was awake, speaking to her. 

“Come here,” he said in a low, clear 
voice. ‘Come here.” 

She went to him and stood close by the 
bedside. The moment of her supreme an- 
guish had come. But he showed no signs 
of pain or dread, only there was a little 
moisture upon his forehead and about his 
mouth. 

His eyes shone large and bright in the 
snowy pallor of his face, and when he fixed 
them upon her she knew he would not 
move them away. 

“T am glad—that it is—finished,” he said. 
“It did not tire me to work—as I thought 
it would. I am glad—that it is—finished.”’ 

She fell upon her knees. 

‘That it is finished?” she said. 

Her smile grew brighter. 

“The picture,” he whispered—‘‘the pict- 
ure.” 

And then what she had waited for came. 
There was a moment of silence; the wind 
outside hushed itself, his lips parted, but 
no sound came from them, not even a flut- 
tering breath; his eyes were still fixed upon 
her face, open, bright, smiling. 

“I may speak now,” she cried. 
speak now—since you cannot hear. 
you! I love you!” 

But there came to her ears only one sound 
—the little grating shudder of the fire as it 
fell together and was dead. 

The next morning when they heard that 
‘the American” had at last fulfilled their 
prophesies, the locataires showed a spas- 
modic warmth of interest. They offered 
their services promptly, and said to each 
other that he must have been a good fellow, 
after all—that it was a pity they had not 
known him better. They even protested 
that he should not be made an object of 
charity—that among themselves they would 
do all that was necessary. But it appeared 
that their help was not needed—that there 
was in the background a friend who had 
done all, but whom nobody knew. 

Hearing this they expressed their sympa- 
thy by going up by twos and threes to the 
little garret where there was now only icy 
coldness and silence. 

Not a few among them were so far touch- 
ed by the pathos they found in this as to 
shed a tear or so—most of them were vola 
tile young Frenchmen who counted their 
sensibilities among their luxuries. 

Toward evening there came two older 
than the rest, who had not teen long in the 
house. 

When they entered a woman stood at the 
bed’s head—a woman in black drapery, 
with a pale and haggard face which they 
saw only a moment. 

As they approached she moved away and 
going to the window stood there with her 
back toward them, gazing out at the drifted 
snow upon the roof. The men stood un- 
covered, looking down. 

“It is the face of an Immortal,” said the 
elder of the two. ‘‘It is such men who die 
young.” 

And then they saw the easel in the shad- 
ow of the corner and went and turned it 
from the wall. Wher they saw the picture 
resting upon it, there was a long silence. It 
was broken at last by the older man. 
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“It is some woman he has known and 
loved,” he said, **He has painted her soul 
—and his own.” 

The figure near them stirred—the wom- 
an’s hand crept up to the window’s side 
and clung to the wooden frame. 

But she did not turn, and was standing so 
when the strangers moved away, opened the 
door and passed, with heads still uncovered, 
down the dark rickety stairs. 

A fiercer cold had never frozen Paris than 
held it ice and snow bound through this day 
and the next. When the next came to its 
close all was over and the studios were 
quiet again—perhaps a little quieter for a 
few hours than was their wont. 

Through this second day Natalie lived— 
slowly; through the first part of the morn- 
ing in which people went heavily up and 
down the stairs; through the later hours 
when she heard them whispering among 
themselves upon the landings; through the 
hour when the footsteps that came down 
were heavier still, and slower and impeded 
with some burden borne with care; through 
the moment when they rested with this bur- 
den upon the landing outside her very door, 
aud inside she crouched against the panels 
—listening. ‘ 

Then it was all done, and upon those 
upper floors there was no creature but her- 
self. 

She had lighted no fire and eaten nothing. 
She had neither food, fuel, nor money. All 
was gone. 

“Tt is well,” she said, ‘that I am not hun- 
gry, and that I would rather be colder than 
warmer.” 

She did not wish for warmth, even when 
night fell and brought more biting iciness, 
She sat by her window in the dark until the 
moon rose, and though shudders shook her 
from head to foot, she made no effort to 
gain warmth. She heard but few sounds 
from below, but she waited until all was 
still before she left her place. 

But at midnight perfect silence had set- 
tled upon the house, and she got up and 
left her room, leaving the key unturned in 
the lock. ‘To morrow, or the day after, 
perhaps,” she said, ‘‘they will wish to go 
in.” Then she went up the stairs for the 
last time. 

Since she had heard the heavy feet lum- 
bering with their burden past her door a 
singuiar calm had settled upon her. It was 
not apathy so much as a repose born of the 
knowledge that there was nothing more to 
bear—no future to be feared. 

But when she opened the door of the lit- 
tle room this calmness was for a moment 
lost. 

It was so cold, so still, so bare in the 
moonlight which streamed through the win- 
dow and flooded it. There were left in it 
only two things—the narrow, vacant bed 
covered with its white sheet, and the easel 
on which the picture rested, gazing out at 
her from the canvas with serene, mysteri 
ous eyes. 

She staggered forward and sank down 
before it, uttering a low, terrible cry. 

‘Do not reproach me!” she cried. ‘“There 
is no longer need. Do you not see? This 
is my expiation!” 

For a while there was dead silence again. 
She crouched before the easel with bowed 
head and her face veiled upon her arms, 
making no stir or sound. But at length 
she rose again, numbly and stiffly. She 
stood up and glanced slowly about her—at 
the bareness, at the moonlight, at the nar- 
row, white-draped bed. 

‘It will be—very cold,” she whispered as 
she moved toward the door. “It will be— 
very cold.” 

And then the little room was empty, and 
the face upon the easel turned toward the 
entrance seemed to listen to her stealthily 
descending feet. 

The next morning, the two artists who 
had visited the dead man’s room together, 
were walking—together again—upon the 
banks of the Seine, when they found them- 
selves drawing near a crowd of men and 
women who were gathered at the water’s 
edge. 

‘‘What has happened?” they asked as 
they approached the group. ‘‘What has 
been found?” 

A cheerful fellow in a blue blouse, stand- 
ing with his hands in his pockets, answered: 

“A woman. Ma foi! what a night to 
drown oneself in! Imagine the discom- 
fort!” 

The older man pushed his way into the 
center, and a moment later uttered an ex- 
clamation. 

“Mon Dieu !” 

‘‘What is it?” cried his companion. 

His friend turned to him, breathlessly 
pointing to what lay upon the frozen earth. 

“We asked each other who the original 
of the picture was,” he said. ‘‘We did not 
know. The face lies there. Look!” 

For that which Life had denied her, 
Death had given. —Scribner. 
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Prang’s Bouquets, in great variety. 


Gilt-edge Panel Pictures on heavy mounts, 
for the easel and mantel. These Panels are a nov- 
elty, and very attractive. 

Birth-day Cards, comprising a great many new 
designs, 

Illuminated Business Cards, with blank 
space for writing or printing. 
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to Box Boston. Remittances in Registered 
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risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual Meeting of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
iu Tremont Temple, Boston, commencing 
Monday evening, May 26, at 7 4¢ o’clock. 

The gain to our cause the past year, 
ought to give us new courage, and help to 
make this Annual Meeting the best we have 
ever had. Societies auxiliary to the New 
England Association should send their full 
quota of delegates, that each organization 
may be well represented. 

On Tuesday, the 27th, a business meeting 
will be held in the same place, commencing 
at 10 1444 ., for the hearing of reports 
and discussion of methods of work. As 
this isa very importait session it is hoped 
all interested in the cause will attend and 
take part in the proceedings. 

On Tuesday afternoon at 2 44, and in the 
evening at 7 44 the Convention will assem- 
ble in the Meionaon. 

The following persons have accepted in- 
vitations to address the meeting: Wendell 
Phillips, Abby W. May, Mary A. Liver- 
more, Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Mar- 
garet W. Campbell, Mary F. Eastman and 
Henry B. Blackwell. Other speakers will 
be announced hereafter. 

Lucy Strong, President. 


Frevperic A. Hinckiey, Chair. Ha. Com. 
etoe 
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DEAR Frienps,—The season has again 
come for us, following the good custom of 
many years, to make our annual offering of 
money to the cause of Equal Suffrage for 
men and women. We trust you are now 
prepared to respond to our friendly call by 
generous aid, Perhaps you will find it even 
easier to do this to-day than it has been in 
many former years, when to give money for 
this purpose seemed a good deal like cast- 
ing it to the winds, except that we had 
faith to know that it was something better 
than that, because we knew that our cause 
was right, and therefore that in helping it 
we were working for victory, which, no 
matter how long delayed, was sure to come. 
But now, we see it near. The snowdrifts 
have melted away; the bare trees have 
shown that they were not dead. Yes, 
more than that, they are bursting into full 
leaf, in the progress of the seasons, that nev- 
er can be stayed. So it is the gifts of those 
who have the fullest right to be cheerful 
givers, that we hope for at this blossoming- 
time of our cause. We need not tell you 
what the signs of promise are. You have 
watched for them too long and know them 
too well to need any interpretation from us. 
Watchman, what of the morning? for the 
night is past. But we must interchange 
congratulations with you, that old Mas- 
sachusetts has at last waked, faced the 
question, and answered it in a manner that 
all wise men and women must approve. 
To those who by the consecration of their 
lives have prepared the way for this, and 
for many another great result, we surely 
owe the support of our sympathy and en- 
couragement, and the means to carry on the 
work to further successes. lt is obvious 
that without money comparatively little 
can be accomplished. It costs something 
to carry information in the form of lectures, 
tracts, and the WomAn’s JouRNAL, to those 
who do not yet understand the principles 
which underlie all our efforts, and who can- 
not work with us until they do; who cannot 
be expected even to use wisely the rights 
already granted to them,—as in the matter 
of school-suffrage—until they know more 
about these questions than many can know 
at present. It is not strange that women, 
who have been persistently kept in darkness 
all their lives long, should fear even to do 
a duty that they do not comprehend. In 
this condition are hundreds of women, even 
in enlightened Massachusetts. Ours be it 
to furnish means for carrying light into the 
dark places, and so to help the cause, in 
which we believe, by making every intelli- 
gent and right-minded woman a convert to 
it. Nothing less than this ought to be at- 
tempted, and exactly this can be done, if 
they who know in what they believe are 





whol'y faithful. Will you not give most 
earnest thought to this, and accepting the 
duty that devolves upon each one who be- 
lieves in the justice of the cause, will you 
not without delay send your contributions 
for the year to this Committee, at the 
Woman’s Journat office, 4 Park street? 
We promise you the faithful use of every 
dollar that is given. 
By the decision arrived at a few years 
ago, after consultation with many friends, 
the festivals were made biennial, and as last 
year was celebrated in that way, we do not 
invite you to a social meeting this year. 
But we earnestly hope that you will not let 
the treasury suffer by its omission. You 
cannot give too largely, and no gift can be 
too small to be welcomed, if it represents 
the faithful determination of the giver to 
do all that in him lies. 
We are cordially yours, 
Lyp1a Maria CHILD, 
Saran SHaw RvssELt, 
Mrs. Ratpo WaLpo EMERSON, 
Mrs. SAMUEL E. SEWALL, 
Mrs. Wiiu1aM I. Bowpitcu, 
Mrs. Jas. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Mrs. Isaac AMEs, 
Harriet M. PiTMan, 
Epnau D. CHENEY, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Louisa May ALcort, 
Isa E. Gray, 
Assy W. May. 

Boston, May 12, 1879. 


PHOTOGRAPHS, 

Mrs. M. J. Ripley announces that she 
will have for sale at the annual meeting, 
photographs of William Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, Lucy Stone, and, if they 
arrive in time, of Lucretia Mott. The card 
sizes are twenty five cents, the cabinets 
fifty. The proceeds are to be used for the 
lecture fund. 








ATROCIOUS DECISIONS IN ENGLISH 
COURTS. 


Within the last year English courts have 
rendered most infamous decisions in cases 
which involved the rights of women. They 
have made void promises which are proved 
to have been made, and annulled contracts 
solemnly entered into. They have set an 
example which if followed by individuals 
would destroy all confidence between man 
and man, and subvert the foundation of 
society itself. 


One case, known as the Ager-Allen case, 
was that of a Catholic wife and Protestant 


husband. The wife refused utterly to 
marry unless the husband would promise 
beforehand that she should bring up their 
children as Catholics. This promise was 
giver, and is not denied. On that promise 
the marriage was contracted. When, years 
after, three children had been born, the 
husband determined to break this promise, 
by which alone he had been able to obtain his 
wife, in order that he might bring up his 
children as Protestants. He applied to the 
courts and procured a decision that he was 
not bound to keep the promise made before 
marriage. 

Another case is that of Mrs. Besant. Mr. 
Besant is a clergyman of the Church of 
England; Mrs. Besant is a radical in religion 
and a woman of spotless life. In 1873 they 
separated by mutualagreement. The father 
was to have the son and the mother the 
daughter, and for one month of each year 
there was to be an exchange of the children. 
There was an evident intention at that time 
to be as just to each other as the unfortu- 
nate circumstances would permit. 

When, several years later, Mrs. Besant 
published a book, ‘‘The Fruits of Philoso- 
phy,” which I have not seen, and later still, 
“The Law of Population,” which I have 
read, Mr. Besant applied to the court for 
the custody of the daughter altogether, on 
the ground that it would be an injury to 
the daughter to be brought up by a mother 
who held the views contained in her books. 
Mrs. Besant pleaded her own cause, which 
was not only that of justice, but was an ag- 
onizing cry for her rights asa mother. It 
is a plea that will stand forever, a proof of 
the hopeless helplessness of a disfranchised 
class. But before the English master of 
rolls neither the agreement nor the plea 
availed anything. Mr. Besant received an 
order for the custody of both the children. 

From this decision Mrs. Besant appealed, 
and in the hunger of her heart for her 
daughter even proposed to petition for a 
restitution of her conjugal rights, or to have 
the deed of separation set aside. What 
mother cannot half feel the pain, which un- 
der such circumstances, drove this mother 
to such an alternative, for the sake of her 
child! 

Meanwhile, Mr. Besant brought an action 
against his wife to restrain her from ‘‘an- 
noying him” and from ‘“‘bringing suits 
against him.” The court sustained Mr. 
Besant in every position. It enjoined Mrs. 
Besant not to annoy her husband, and inti- 
mated that the suit either for restitution of 
conjugal rights or for divorce, would be 
thrown out at once,—remarking that no- 
body supposed either of the parties had the 
slightest idea of living again with the other. 

We read this action of the court with pre- 
cisely the same feeling that is had when we 





see a big boy bully and beat a smaller one 
just because he has the power to do it. 

During all the trials there was not a sus- 
picion cast upon the virtue of Mrs. Besant, 
nor an intimation that she was not in her 
character all that a woman ought to be. 

Mrs. Besant’s book on the ‘‘Law of Popu- 
lation,” while I do not consider it by any 
means the last or highest word that is to be 
said on that subject, is a sincere effort to 
help humanity out of one of its greatest 
troubles, 

Another case is that of aman, Henry Wil- 
liam Friday, a shoemaker, who brought a 
suit in the court of Queen’s Bench against 
Matilda Avery, for breach of promise of 
martriage—and won it. The parties had 
been children and playmates together, but 
had been long separated. Mr. Friday had 
come to America and set up business in 
Batavia, Illinois, and after the lapse of half 
an ordinary lifetime remembered the friend 
of his youth, and wrote to her (January, 
1878): ‘‘Dear Matilda... .I have refused 
to marry until I have asked you, can you 
love me? De let me know soon, or my heart 
will break....I love you....A rich 
farmer’s daughter has almost asked me to 
marry her, but I said no..... Write to me 
soon, and seal my doom.” The defendant 
at once replied that she was pleased to re- 
ceive his kind, welcome letter, and was also 
pleased to hear that he was better, but that 
if he could not come back to England to 
stay the acquaintance must be dropped. 
On that hint the plaintiff sold out all his 
interests in Batavia, hastened to the home 
of his correspondent, the marriage was 
agreed upon. 

But the lady before the marriage wished 
to have a marriage settlement, and declined 
to proceed without it. Mr. Friday claimed 
that having become deaf during his long 
absence (twenty-six years), and never being 
able to read or write, it wastoo much to ask 
that he should sign papers he didn’t know 
anything about. The lady’s defence was 
that she only promised on condition of a 
marriage settlement, and this she thought 
was reasonable. The jury returned a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, in view of the trouble 
the thrifty maiden had caused him, and 
awarded damages of twenty pounds. 

The last is not like the others, atrocious 
in its cruelty, and the woman is no doubt 
fortunate in escaping for twenty pounds 
from such aman. But it is atrocious in its 
utter disregard of the legal rights of the 
woman. She had stipulated for a marriage 
settlement. Under the common law of 
England, she had only this way to retain 
her property. But this fact had no weight, 
and again the person without a vote was 
the person wronged. L. 8. 

————— > 
THE CONVENTION AT MILFORD. 





The Woman Suffrage Convention at Mil- 
ford assembled on Tuesday, May 6, and 
was called to order by Rev. George W. 
Stacy, and on motion, Rev. George Clark, 
of Mendon, was chosen President, and 
A. T. Wilkinson, as Secretary; the meet- 
ing then listened to a splendidly written 
and able address from Rev. Mr. Hinck- 
ley, of Providence, after which Mrs. Lucy 
Stone took the platform and made one of 
her unanswerable arguments in favor of 
Woman Suffrage. Mrs. Campbell was then 
announced, She said she was not going to 
make a speech, but she urged all objectors 
to the movement to be present on the mor- 
row, as the platform was free. A commit- 
tee on resolutions was then chosen, and the 
convention adjourned to meet Wednesday, 
at 2 o’clock P.M. 

Wednesday, May 7, the Convention met 
at 2 P.M., according to adjournment, and 
the following resolutions were offered and 
discussed, and unanimously adopted: 


1 Resolved, That the highest development of wom- 
an, the moral integrity of man, and the future securi- 
ty of republican institutions are impossible, except 
ona basis of equal educational, industrial and poltt 
ical rights po iy -eryis of sex. 

2 Resolved, That the recent extension of the ballot 
to woman, in the election of school committees, 
ge every true friend of impartial Suffrage under 

he most solemn obligations to make any sacrifice 
necessary to secure, upon the first opportunity, a full 
vote of the women of the Commonwealth; and we 
earnestly urge upon every woman the vital import- 
ance, both to our _— school system and the future 
of our cause, of a faithful discharge of this new duty. 

3 Resolved, That we recognize with satisfaction 
the course of Mr. Homer W. Darling, of Mendon, one 
of the representatives from this district in the Legis- 
lature the past winter, in voting, upon all opportuni- 
ties offered, for the enfranchisement of woman. 

Resolved, That in view of the testimony offered 
over the names of the Governors, the Methodist 
Bishop, and other high officials of both political 
parties in Wyoming, concerning the success of Wom- 
an Suffrage in that Territory, we regard with indig- 
nation the publication by the Congregationalist of 
anonymous articles containing general and unsup- 

rted statements to the contrary, and we call upon 
hat paper to _eaee the proof of its assertions, 

5 Resolved, That oo of this resolution be signed 
by the President and Secretary of this meeting and 
forwarded to the Congregationalist, with the request 
that asa simple act of Tastice it be given a place in 
its columns. 


The Convention was very fully attended, 
especially in the evening, and the speech of 
Miss Mary F. Eastman was listened to with 
great satisfaction, and must leave an im- 
pression upon all present that Woman is not 
out of her sphere on the platform, and ought 
to convince all that they would not be 
while exercising a so-called freeman’s will 
at the ballot box. A codperative commit- 
tee of 14 were chosen to urge women to se- 
cure the right to vote for A. T. Wilkinson, 
Secretary school committees, after which 
the Convention adjourned. 

The 4th and 5th Resolutions have been 
forwarded as per vote of the Convention to 
the editors of the Congregationalist. The 





names of the Codperative Committee of 
Milford are as follows: Mrs. Anna Adams, 
Mrs. Nelson Parkhurst, Mrs. Benj. D. God- 
fry, Mrs. Mary H. Eldridge, Mrs, Dr. Rus- 
sell, Mrs. William Holmes, Mrs. N. W. 
Crockett, Mrs. A. Burbank, Mrs Mary 
Wood, Augustus Thayer, —at Hopedale, 
Mrs. Humphrey, Mrs. Bancroft, Patrick 
Delano, P. J. Butts. 
oe 


ONE WOMAN REGISTERED. 





EpitTors JOURNAL:—Since I sent you the 
account of my application for a poll-tax as- 
sessment, some one, probably the assessors, 
has made the matter publicin the Malden 
paper, and the Boston Journal has men- 
tioned it as the first demand under the new 
law inthis state. I had intended to wait 
for the result before publishing the details, 
but since it has been done by others, per- 
haps the JouRNAL may like the form of ap- 
plication which I used. It is as follows: 

MALDEN, May 5, 1879. 

To the Board of Assessors of the Town of 
Malden:—In accordance with Section 2 of 
chapter 223 of the acts of the year 1879, I 
hereby give notice that I was an inhabitant 
of the townof Malden on the first day of 
May, 1879, and desire to pay a poll tax. I 
also certify that I have no real or personal 
estate subject to taxation. 

HaRRIETTE R, SHATTTUCK. 

Middlesex 8.8. Maupen, May 5, 1879. 

Personally appeared before me, the above 
named Harriette R. Shattuck, and made 
oath that the above statement subscribed 
by her is true. 

W. A. WiLDE, Justice of the Peace. 
MALDEN, May 5, 1879. 

To the Board of Assessors of the Town of 
Malden:—I hereby make application for a 
certificate stating what portion of the tax 
assessed upon my poll is a state tax, and 
what portion a county tax, as provided for 
in Section No. 2 of chapter 299 of the acts 
of the year 1879. 

HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 

So much red tape may not be necessary, 
since the law giving men the right to vote 
is not strictly followed in all these details; 
but it seemed wisest for a woman to follow 
the law explicitly in this first test case. We 
must look forward to the time when the 
voting of women under this law will be so 
universal that the assessors will treat us as 
they do mep, and not require of us a formal 
request to be assessed. 

H. R. SHarrvck. 

Malden, May 12, 1879. 
> 
A WOMAN’S PROPHESY OF THE MICRO- 

PHONE 








Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, in her 
work on ‘‘The Physical Basis of Immortal- 
ity,” published in 1876, made the following 
statement: “It remains to invent some in- 
strument which can so retard the too rapid 
vibration of molecules as to bring them 
within the time adapted to human ears; 
then we might comfortably hear plant 
movements carrying on the many processes 
of growth, and possibly we might catch the 
crystal music of atoms vibrating in unison 
with the sunbeams. Sound can be refract- 
ed by passing it through a lens which re- 
tards its motion. Such an improvement 
upon the stethoscope would reveal phenom- 
ena but little more marvelous than those al- 
ready offered us by the telescope and micro- 
scope.” 


+ 
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MRS, CAMPBELL AT AMESBURY. 


Mrs. M. W. Campbell gave a lecture in 
the Baptist church, in Amesbury, on Sun- 
day evening, the 27th ult. The church was 
well filled with an audience estimated at 
eight hundred attentive listeners. The oc- 
casion was the regular monthiy meeting of 
the various temperance organizations, in 
which all the churches unite in one service. 
There were present upon the platform four 
clergymen, pastors of’ the churches of the 
village. Rev. Mr. Evans introduced the 
speaker in a very acceptable and appropriate 
speech, in which he said: ‘‘As women are 
the greatest sufferers from the evil effects 
of intemperance, it is proper that their 
voices should be heard upon this subject, 
and we hope soon to have their votes felt. 

——_ + o____—_ 
WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION, 





Freeman Place Chapel was filled with an 
interested audience upon the afternoon of 
Tuesday, May 6, at the annual meeting of 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. 

Dr. Banvard, of Neponset, opened the 
meeting with prayer, and was followed by 
a few words of welcome from the president, 
Dr. Harriet Clisby, in which she beautifully 
expressed her gratitude to those who have 
so successfully carried on the work during 
her enforced absence, and her faith in the 
divine idea which was to blossom out into 
fuller and richer results in the future. The 
speech of Dr. Clisby is as follows:— 

Dear FRIENDs:—Again we have the 
pleasure of coming together on this our sec- 
ond birthday—a commemoration day in 
which we like to look in each others’ faces, 
and grasp each others’ hands, and speak of 
what we have done and what we hope to do. 
Yes, we one and all feel it is a good thing 
to be here, that it isa delight and a privilege, 
a season of joy and instruction and devout 
thankfulness to our loving God for permit- 
ting us to reciprocate this inappreciable 
boon of working for Him. 

If the human race is the basis or semina- 
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ry of Heaven, it follows as a matter 

that we who believe in the grand destin 
the race, who stand arrayed on the nob} 
side of faith, believing in God's omnipotence 
and inextinguishable love to the objects of 
His creation, should be in such a Position as 
to represent His divine life upon earth 
What more striking illustration have we of 
this than in the efforts of the present day 
towards association, testifying unutterab] 
to this gracious life gt His that is pushin 
its way to the foremost ranks of the civit 
ized world. P ‘ 

Association undoubtedly is the gre » 
of the universe, not cult ta the Boars ta 
see about us, but in the worlds we fee) 
within us. This law points to an ideal go. 
ciety on earth—a fellowship so filled with 
the spirit of good, that realizing it, oy; 
lesser lives unconsciously will merge them. 
selves into the wider and grander and more 
universal vision. We hail with rapture 
anything that approaches this ideal, or any. 
thing that gives us a truer hold on humani. 
ty—that helps us to live a life sweeter and 
nobler and more in harmony with that in- 
effable Life which is the life of our life. 

The ideal of an association is that in which 
all true elements meet and find their place 
in the uses which they subserve. Just 
so far as these are unmet, just so far is there 
a lack of the perfect unitary idea, and just 
so far do we fall short of the divine idea) 
Ina compiote association both men and wo. 
men would be equally represented. Now 
the twain are acting apart. 

By and bye it will be otherwise—we shal] 
have not only our Young Men’s Christian 
Unions, Young Women’s Christian Associa. 
tions, Women’s Educational and Industria) 
Unions, but Associations and Unions of men 
and women acting together in all measures 
that shall build up, sustain and vivify socie- 
ty. Our present apartness, not separateness 
is the indispensable earnest of our future 
indissoluble union. 

This is the day of a measurement of 
strengths, not necessarily aggressive, but 
we as women have to test ourselves, see 
whether we are in earnest or not, whether 
we can work together in amity and peace. 
If we cannot, how dare we call upon man 
when we are failures to ourselves, hence 
hindrances to him? I tell you we have to 
prove our work before God and before man 
and show that we want to bring in the king- 
dom of heaven upon earth--that we look 
neither this way nor that, but keep straight 
on in the path before us—guided and Jed 
and sustained as God always guides, leads 
and sustains those who put their trust in 
him. Women must feel that they have an 
interest in everything in the world equally 
with man, and that there are duties devoly- 
ing upon them that men both from nature 
and inability are unable to perform. Hu- 
man life being thus socially constituted, at- 
tests the necessity of this very thing—that 
we at least have to do our share, as women, 
in conducing to this supreme end of reflect- 
ing or reproducing the divine lineaments of 
the eternal nature. In the work before us 
we have set out with this idea, trusting to 
the benignant issues we believe must attend 
on such a spirit. It would seem, taking into 
consideration all that has transpired within 
these two brief years, as if we had every 
reason to congratulate ourselves upon the 
success nee | the undertaking. Not 
for one moment has there been a flagging 
step or a backward movement on the part 
of those who have adopted the work, 
Straight, right straight on have they march- 
ed, full of faith and full of hope—full of 
heroic devotion, self-sacrifice and willing- 
nese to do whatever their hands found to 

0. 

In a movement that aims to educate, in- 
struct, protect, recreate and make provision 
for all manner and kinds and varieties of 
needs and wants, it is no easy task to devise 
the best methods of reaching this wrong— 
righting that ill—adjusting this law. We 
require wise heads, and I do hope in the 
coming year that not only will this Union 
have more means to work with, but more 
workers to come to the assistance of those 
who in the past have been overworked. 
The attendant difficulties are many—there 
is so much to overcome before you can 
really begin to find the way out. Women 
themselves from long ages of indifference 
and from having so little expected of them, 
do not yet begin to see the necessities of 
such a movement, do not yet understand 
what trained organization means, and what 
they might do and become under its order- 
ly and law-holding government. 

I believe in this necessity of organization 
and mutual codperation among women—for 
what might we not do as women,for women, 
if we were banded together as men band 
themselves together for mutual helpfulness. 
There 1s a cause for all our troubles, and 
women themselves should see to it—that 
they investigate and look into these things, 
and put their money and their brains and 
their hearts and their hands into the solu- 
tion of this question— and never rest until 
it is answered, and they stand face to face 
with the emergency of the hour. 

If this Union means anything it means 
this: that it gives to all women this opportu- 
nity irrespective of creeds or persuasions. 
It does not stop to ask whether you are Jew 
or Gentile; for this is strictly a private ques- 
tion between you and your God. The mere 
fact of your being a woman, a child of the 
Infinite is a credential sufficient to your place 
in this Union. What it asks is—,for your 
helping hand, for your loving, compassion- 
ate heart, for your prayerful wisdom, that 
so God 9 you, may bless and further 
His work, and the work itself shall testify 
of the spirit that is in it. 


The Secretary's report gave a brief histo- 
ry of the origin of the Society which had 
been proposed by Dr. Clisby only two years 
ago that day, and now numbered five hun- 
dred and fifty members, four hundred and 
forty-three of whom had joined since the 
last annual meeting, besides five honorary, 
and six life members. It told of the disap- 
pointment felt by the Board upon receiving 
the resignation of the president when they 
began their workin the fall, of their refusing 
to accept it, and gave the resolutions of re- 
gret at her absence, which the committee, 
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appointed for that purpose, drew up and 
presepted. It closed with a statement of 
new departments of work to be taken up, 
and asked for more workers and more mon- 
ey. 

The Treasurer reported of borrowing 
money in the fall to begin the season and 
closing with over three hundred dollars in 
the treasury,—that the year’s receipts, in- 
cluding cash on hand at the beginning of 
the year, amounted to $1340 34; expendi- 
tures, $1037 95; balance on hand, $302 39— 
that money always came when the need was 
known—and expressed thanks to the Char- 
itable Free Society for their donation of 
one hundred dollars, also many others for 
smaller sums. 

Mrs. Cotting’s report of the Employment 
Bureau indicated a great gain upon last year 
in the giving of employment, although the 
disparity between those seeking work and 
those wishing work to be done was still 
much to be regretted. The bureau received 
124 applications for work, and of these six- 
ty-one had been given situations. The 
whole number registered as secking situa- 
tions wes 495. The Industrial branch 
had gone onthrough the year, but was 
prevented from being a full success by 
the want of more room and greater facilities 
for displaying their goods. Miss Chamber- 
lin upon Social Affairs acknowledged dona- 
tions of seventy-seven books to the Library, 
and of magazines, daily and weekly papers, 
stationery, pictures and furniture to the 
Reading-room. She reported a daily aver- 
age of ten who came to read and rest and 
enjoy its advantages, also of the success of 
social gatherings and entertainments held 
every Wednesday evening, and of the full 
attention and interest in the various lectures 
and classes. The entertainments of the 
year netted $8595, and the several class 
fees yielded $44 80. The Agency of Direc. 
tion had compiled much valuable matter for 
reference, among which was a list of sum- 
mer boarding places where board could be ob- 
tained at reasonable rates. The only work 
of practical philanthropy was the Protec- 
tive Department, which Mrs. Redfern, the 
chairman, stated had been organized only a 
few months ago and had received sixty 
complaints. Some cases had been tried in 
court and some settled privately from law- 
yers having given their services. The larg- 
est sum involved in any settlement was fif- 
ty dollars. The cases of the treatment of 
saleswomen by their employers had been 
put into the hands of the Labor Bureau for 
investigation. Dr. Haynes, chairman of 
Moral and Spiritual Development Commit- 
tee, reported of Sunday Meetings being held 
throughout the winter, giving the names of 
speakers and their subjects. 

The committees were then appointed for 
nomination of officers, and during their ab- 
sence Mr. William H. Baldwin was called 
upon, who expressed surprise and interest 
in the success which the reports indicated, 
and ina hearty, genial manner held out the 
hand of sympathy and encouragement to 
this sister institution for which the public 
had felt so great a need. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bruce followed with words of sympathy 
and kindness. Mrs. Livermore expressed 
great delight as to the success of the enter- 
prise, and with her grand faithin Woman, 
pictured a future far beyond the present an- 
ticipations. Dr. Banvard also gave his 
word of appreciation, and spoke of his in- 
terest in the Protective work,the great need 
for it, and the good it must accomplish. 
Just here the committee appointed to collect 
the ballots announced the election of the 
old Board,with Mrs. Elizabeth Gay in place 
of Mrs. E. M. Streeter, who had declined 
renomination. Mrs. A. M. Diaz next said 
that the aim of the Union was to help all 
women, not any especial class, neither reach- 
ing up or down, but out in all directions. 
The meeting was closed by Miss Mary F. 
Eastman, who acknowledged the doubts she 
had felt when she first heard of Dr. Clisby’s 
attempt to found the society with such a 
small beginning, but expressed her more 
than satisfaction as to its progress and her 
earnest convictions of its future prosperity. 

At six o’clock most of the assembly ad- 
journed to the Union Rooms, 4 Park street, 
where supper was awaiting them, to which 
they did ample justice, seeming to imbibe 
with their food the genial, social element, 
which is so largely a characteristic of the 
Union. After supper original poems were 
given by Mrs. E. Bruceand Mrs. Anagnos. 
Mrs. E. M. Smith recited in charming 
Scotch dialect ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.” Mrs. 





"A. M. Diaz read, in herirresistible manner, 


chapters from the ‘‘William Henry” stories, 
and the Shawmut Quartette added much to 
the enjoyment of the evening by their fine 
selections of music. 


~~ 
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JUDGE AND JURYMEN,. 





I saw a woman last week being taken to 
the State Prison. She said all three of the 
judges were men, the lawyers were all men, 
and every one of the jury were men. She 
said if they had had one good woman 
among the judges and half of the jury had 
been women, she did not believe she would 
have been sent to the prison. Perhaps she 
would not, who knows? B. W. 

Borderstown, N. J., May 7, 1879. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN LOUISIANA. 


It would not be strange if the women of 
the late slave States should win their right 
to Suffrage before we of the North have 
ours. The women of Louisiana have ap- 
pealed to the Constitutional Convention 
now in session in that State. A delegation 
of ladies have called on the Committee on 
the Elective Franchise, had a pleasant hear- 
ing and found friends, as appears by the 
following report from the New Orleans 
Picayune: 

The following petition, signed by several 
hundred prominent ladies and gentlemen, 
was presented tothe Convention, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Elective Fran- 
chise, of which F. P. Poche is chairman: 
To the Honorable President and Members 

of the Convention of the State of Louisi- 

ana, convened for the purpose of framing 

a new constitution: 

Petition of the undersigned, citizens of 
the State of Louisiana, respectfully repre- 
sents: That up to the present time, all wo- 
men, of whatsoever age or capacity, have 
been debarred from the right of representa- 
tion, ye the burdensome taxes 
which they have paid. 

They have been excluded from holding 
any oflice save in cases of special tutorships 
in limited degree, or of administratrix only 
in specified cases. 

They have been debarred from being wit- 
nesses in wills or notarial acts even when 
executed by their own sex. 

They look upon this condition of things 
as a grievance proper to be brought before 
pase ROneTEETe body for consideration and 
relief. 

Asa question of civilization we look upon 
the enfranchisement of women as an all im- 

ortant one. In Wyoming, where it has 

en tried ten years, the lawmakers and 
clergy unite in declaring that this influx of 
women voters has done more to promote 
law, morality and order than thousands of 
armed men could have accomplished. 
Should the entire franchise seem too ex- 
tended a privilege, we most earnestly urge 
the adoption of a property qualification, 
and that women also be allowed a vote on 
school and educational matters, involving 
as they do, the interests of women and chil 
dren in a great degree. 

So large a proportion of the taxes of Lou- 
isiana is paid by the women, many of them 
without male representatives, that in grant- 
ing consideration and relief for grievances 
herein complained of, the people will recog- 
nize justice and equity; that to women as 
well as men ‘“‘taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny,” she being ‘‘a person, a cit- 
izen, a freeholder, a tax-payer,” the same as 
man, only government has never held out 
the same fostering protecting hand to all 
alike, nor never will, until women are di- 
rectly represented. 

Wherefore, we, your petitioners, pray 
that some suitable provision remedying 
these evils be incorporated in the constitu- 
tion you are about to frame. 

The chairman of the committee yesterday 
morning addressed the following note to the 

rincipal lady advocate of Woman Suffrage 
in this city: 

Sr. CHarLes Hore, 
New Orleans, May 7, 1879. ( 
Mrs. E. L. Saxon, City: 

On behalf of the Committee on Elective 
Franchise of the State Convention, to whom 
was referred a memorial on the question of 
Woman Suffrage, I have the honor to in- 
form you that our committee will meet this 


evening, 7th inst., at 7 0’clock, in Parlor P,° 


St. Charles Hotel, and will then and there 
consider the subject matter of your memo- 
rial. 

I am authorized to invite you and as 
many of your associates in the cause as you 
may select, to attend our meeting and to 
submit your views on the subject to be 
considered. 

With assurance of my highest considera- 
tion, I remain, 

Very respectfully, your humble servant, 

F. P. Pocur, Chairman. 

In accordance with the above, while the 
members of the committee were assembling 
in parlor P, Mrs. E. L. Saxon, Mrs. J. D. 
Sandidge, Mrs. M. D. Proctor, Col. Sand- 
idge, Mr. Saxon and other friends of the 
cause met in the ladies’ parlor, and on being 
notified that the members ef the committee 
had arrived, proceeded to parlor P, where, 
after the usual forms of introduction had 
been proceeded with, Mrs. Saxon was in- 
vited by the committee, through its chair- 
man, to give her views in advocacy of the 
measure. 

Mrs. Saxon thereupon removed her hat 
and shawl, and, putting on her spectacles, 
advanced to the table fronting the commit- 
tee, and made one of the most able argu- 
ments in favor of Woman Suffrage that 
was ever made by any man upon that or 
any other subject. 

As an introductory, Mrs. Saxon read an 
able letter from Mrs. Emily Parmely Col- 
lins, of Ponchatoula, to a prominent mem- 
ber of the Convention, representing that a 

reat responsibility rested upon the mem- 
Goes of the Convention, who should cast 
aside all old time prejudices and adopt an 
organic law which would be an improve- 
ment on all former ones. Powers of nice 
discrimination, so to frame a constitution 
that will restrain unwise, reckless, mercena- 
ry or partisan legislation, and yet be left 
free to act in consonarce with the progres- 
sive spirit of the times and to meet future 
exigencies. 

he lady goes on to say that possibly the 
honorable members of the Convention might 
feel that she was exceeding her preroga- 
tive, but that being a citizen of the State, 
according to Federal constitution, though 
denied the first right of citizenship, and 
taxed heavily to support a Government that 
disfranchises, she yet felt as deep an inter- 
est as any other citizen in the action of this 
coming Convention, which was to effect for 
weal or woe the destinies of Louisiana for 
a generation or longer. 

Irs. Collins then goes on to state that 
there was one question paramount to all 
others that she desired to call the honorable 
delegate’s attention to, and that was the 


question of extending the elective franchise 
to women tax payers, which would be add- 
ing a large conservative element to the body 
politic—an element composed of the most 
virtuous, loyal and intelligent people in the 
Commonwealth, whose entire interests are 
united inseparably with that of the State, 
imperatively demands that this class of citi- 
zens should no longer be treated as aliens, 
as the State needs their votes now, more 
than it did three years ago, to neutralize 
those of the vicious and the ignorant, who 
have no financial or other interest in the 
community unless it be to rob the treasury. 

To the argument that women would not 
exercise the right of Suffrage if they had it, 
the reply was given that many men who 
have the right do not vote, and she had 
never heard of a proposition to disfranchise 
the whole male sex for that reason. It was 
so said in England a short time since, be- 
fore women householders were partially en- 
franchised there, but the result is that they 
do vote as do the same class of men in that 
country. The lady then referred to a letter 
from the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Wyoming, where the experi 
ment of Woman Suffrage is, and has n 
for many years, a great success. 

The Governor of Wyoming has taken oc- 
casion in several of his messages to the Leg- 
islature to add his testimony to the benign 
effect of the ballot in the hands of women. 

In several of the States they have had for 
some time the right to a limited Suffrage, 
and it has been attended with none but good 
results. It was difficult for many men to 
realize that the women of the last half of 
the nineteenth century were not the women 
of the fifteenth; that the women of to-day 
were not the women of the dark ages of the 
world; that civilization has advanced ac- 
cording to the advancement of women and 
that they are found filling positions with 
credit and ability in all the learned profes- 
sions—when nine-tenths of all the teachers 
in the United States were women—when 
they are editors, artists, authors, inventors, 
and are to be found in every department of 
science, art or philosophy; it was hardly 
necessary to question their ability to use 
the ballot intelligently. But even now, 
women could look for a recognition of their 
equal political rights, only to men of supe- 
rior minds—of broader, higher, more ad- 
vanced ideas, such men as the lady trusted 
composed the Convention. Governments 
derive their ae powers from the consent of 
the governed, 

The principle upon which this Govern- 
ment is founded was, ‘‘No taxation without 
representation.” By embodying an article 
in the constitution granting Woman Suf- 
frage, the ratification of the constitution 
would be established beyond a doubt. 

Mrs. Saxon would not especially advocate 
a property qualification, as she was as fa- 
vorably impressed with an educational qual- 
ification. ither allow women to vote or 
exempt them from taxation. Reference 
was then made to an editorial on ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage” published in the Picayune seven 
years ago. 

A government excluding one-half of its 
citizens from the ballot was not a just gov- 
ernment. The presence of women even in 
a boisterous or drunken crowd of men had 
a humanizing and purifying effect. Who 
dare say that the presence of women at the 
polls would not have the same result? 

It was represented that women had no 
time to vote. Attending a poll and deposit- 
ing her ballot would occupy no more time 
than paying a fashionable visit. Much had 
been said in favor of passing a law prohib- 
iting the sale of liquor on Sundays. Mrs. 
Saxon was afraid that if such a law was 
passed, men who took thcir families to 
harmless places of recreation on the Sab- 
bath, would buy liquor on Saturday night, 

et drunk on Sunday, and beat their wives 
instead of taking them to the lake or a 
picnic. 

The ballot was asked for the protection 
of the tens and hundreds of thousands of 
working women; for women in service and 
for women in the factories throughout this 
country. This question of female suffrage 
was now seriously occupying the attention 
of the members of Parliament in England. 

If a man required the ballot for his pro- 
tection, a woman required it the more from 
her naturally helpless and dependent con- 
dition witbout it. Men make war and wo- 
men sulfer from the result thereof, 

Mrs. Saxon then referred to the question 
of women serving as jurors. Modifications 
could be made for them as well as for men, 
many of the latter being exempt by law 
from serving from various causes. Total 
exemption from serving as such was not, 
however, advocated. 

In many cases where women were tried, 
women would be much better jurors than 
men. This question would, however, equal- 
ize itself by time and experience. 

In many places throughout the civilized 
world, as it was called, as well as in the un- 
civilized portion of it, women were used as 
slaves. ‘‘Show me,” said Mrs. Saxon, ‘‘the 
women of a nation and I will tell you the 
character of the men.” They say we are a 
power behind the throne now, and perhaps 

ou think if you give us the ballot we would 
Cocome greater than the throne itself. 

The committee loudly applauded Mrs. 
Saxon on the conclusion of her remarks. 

To the question of Mr. Blanchard, as to 
what States had granted partial suffrage to 
women, Mrs. Saxon replied: Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Kan- 
sas. The New York Legislature had passed 
a bill giving women the right to vote upon 
school questions, but Gov. Robinson vetoed 
it, giving for a reason, that it gave too.little 
or too much. That women were poor 
financiers, that a large sum of money would 
be thrown into their hands if the bill be- 
came a law, and that they were incapable 
of entering into contracts or disbursing 
money properly. In Massachusetts the 
women elected four School Directors at the 
last election. : 

The Chairman asked if women were given 
full voting privilege. 

Mrs. Saxon—Only in Wyoming. The 
question came up before the people of Col- 
orado; but there are so few women there 
that the men defeated it. 

The Chairman—How would the women 
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locked up four or five days? 

Mrs. Saxon—As | have said, that could be 
moderated according to circumstances, as 
,~ case of men who are exempt from jury 

uty. 

Mrs. Saxon then observed that if women 
held position in asylums and penitentiaries 
in the place of men, it would be very bene- 
ficial to mankind. 

The chairman asked if the committee 
submitted a favorable report, would she ap 
pear before the Convention personally and 
advocate the passage of the article she pro- 
posed, giving suffrage to women. 

Mrs, Saxon, promptly—1 would, I would 
lay my life down for the cause, if necessary 
to insure its success. 

Col. John M. Sandige, by request of the 
committee, then gave his views in favor of 
this new element being introduced at the 
ballot-box, citing many and able points in 
advocacy of the measure, but time will not 
permit at this late hour further reference 
to them. 

After the thanks of the committee were 
tendered Mrs. Saxon for her able argument, 
the ladies and their friends withdrew. 

Several members of the Convention, not 
members of the committee, were present by 
invitation. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
The Wisconsin Supreme Court adjourned 


without granting the petition of Miss La- 
vinia Goodell to practice in that court. 


The New York Tribune says: ‘‘The Presi- 
dent’s clear and ringing veto messages are 
like the voice of authority calling back the 
disputants to the question before them. 





At San Francisco, James O’Neil, who 
acted the part of Christ in the recent Pas- 
sion play, has been arrested, tried and con- 
victed of misdemeanor. 


The second veto of President Hayes has 
been welcomed as the first was, and has 
helped to make the people of the United 
States better acquainted with the President. 


This year, for the first time, the Woman's 
Union Missionary Society takes its part in 
the May Anniversary Meetings at the Broad- 
way Tabernacle. Miss H. G. Brittan, the 
well-known zenana missionary took part 
in it. 

The School of Art Needlework, which 
was opened in Boston last October, has been 
remarkably successful. It has had 184 pay- 
ing pupils and 45 free pupils, and their work, 
for originality and artistic feeling, is said to 
be wonderful. 

The Polk County Woman Suffrage Asso 
ciation met at the Y. M. C. A. Rooms May 
Ist, at 2:30 o’clock P.M. This association is 
composed of the most intelligent ladies of 
Polk county. Their meetings are grand in- 
tellectual feasts to all who attend.—T7he 
Reformer. 


There is a most encouraging inquiry on 
the part of women in this State to know 
just how they shall proceed to be entitled 
to vote for school committee. They will 
find directions in the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
of the 10th inst., and also in the article of 
Samuel E. Sewall of April 26. 


Houghton, Osgood & Co., have just print- 
ed a new issue of their edition of Carlyle’s 
essays, in which is given in each volume a 
synopsis of essays after the manner made 
familiar by Carlyle’s other works. The last 
volume contains an index to the entire se- 
ries. A new issue of the beautiful River- 
side edition of ‘‘Montaigne” is also an- 
nounced as ready. 


Rev. Photius Fisk, of Boston, has donated 
to the Salem Seamen’s Orphan and Chil- 
dren’s Friend Society a beautiful lot in the 
Harmony Grove Cemetery, containing about 
six hundred square feet, with an expensive 
Scotch granite monument thereon, to be 
used by that society as a burial place for 
the children who shall die while in the 
charge of the Society. This thoughtful 
and generous act of Mr. Fisk will be appre- 
ciated by the friends of the unfortunate. 


Dr. Channing describes the right use of 











private judgment as follows: ‘‘I call that 
mind free which jealously guards its intel- 
lectual rights and powers; which calls no 
man master; which does not content itself 
with a passive or hereditary faith; which 
opens itself to light whencesoever it may 
come; which receives new truth as an angel 
from heaven; which, whilst consulting 
others, inquires still more of the oracle 
within itself, and uses instruction from 
abroad, not to supersede but to quicken and 
exalt its own energies. 


A committee of the Mississippi valley la- 
bor convention in session at Vicksburg, 
Miss., reported the following as the causes 
of the negro exodus: The low price of cot- 
ton and partial failure of last year’s crop; 
the irrational system of planting adopted in 
some sections, whereby labor is deprived of 
intelligence to direct and economy to make 
it profitable; the vicious system of credit 
fostered by laws permitting laborers and 
tenants to mortgage unplanted crops; the 
apprehension on the part of many negroes 
produced by insidious reports circulated 
among them that their civil and political 
rights are endangered, or are likely to be; 
false rumors diligently disseminated that by 
emigrating to Kansas negroes can obtain 
land, mules and money from the govern- 
ment without cost. 


A Providence medical committee have 
made careful examination of the health of 
school-children in that city. They state 
that children are admitted too young; that 
the vitiated air of the school-rooms causes 
consumption; that epidemic diseases are 
caught there, and that the premature devel- 
opment of the brain causes nervous diseases; 
that the young minds are crammed with 
much unintelligible matter, and that the 
method is too artificial; that the present 
system forms habits of indolence, and that 
the discomforts arising from sedentary con- 
finement are often the occasion for punish- 
ment, hatred for schools, and truancy. The 
committee holds that children should not 
be admitted in the schools under the age of 
seven. At whatever age they are admitted, 
the hours of confinement and intellectual 
effort should be greatly shortened. The 
children in primary schools should not be 
confined to their seats more than twenty min- 
utes at atime, at the end of which they 
should enjoy an equal period of recreation, 
either in the open air or in an airy room; 
and mental and physical exercises should 
thus alternate throughout the sessions. 
These changes, it is believed, would vastly 
improve the health of both scholar and 
teacher, call back the truant, and make the 
school in general agreeable rather than irk- 
some. 


The National Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion at St. Louis, we learn by the papers, 
has been a decided success, The Globe- 
Democrat says: ‘Quite a number of ladies 
and several gentlemen were present to wit- 
ness the proceedings, although the meeting 
was preliminary to the formal opening of 
the Convention, which took place in the 
evening, a large number of the delegates 
not having yet arrived. The appearance of 
the delegates and the audience was alike 
intellectual and distinguished, Mrs. Minor, 
President of the Missouri Woman Suffrage 
Association, called the meeting to order. 
Miss Anthony, with the instincts of a born 
organizer, assumed the reins as soon as the 
meeting got into some kind of order. She 
invited the delegates to take seats on the 
platform, and explained that by delegates 
she meant any persons who had felt sufficient 
interest in the cause to have paid their own 
travelling expenses to come and attend the 
Convention, and afterward made a few re- 
marks in her usual happy mood.” Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton was chosen Presi- 
dent for the next year. Mrs, Sara A. Spen- 
cer read an address to the women of the 
country, urging them to work for a Six- 
teenth Amendment. The proceedings from 
first to last were well sustained and spirited 
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DR. HENRIETTE TIBURTIUS-HIRSCHFELT. 


(Translated from the German of Lina Morgenstern.) 
In the year 1834 at Westerland, on the is- 
land of Stylt, in the home of the pastor 
Pagelson a daughter was born who received 
the name of Henriette. The rushing 
streams and the foaming waves of Westsee 
which broke upon the white dunes and red 
rocks of the island sang their wild cradle 
songs to the child. The mother, a native 
of Stylt of genuine Frisian origin, labored 
to develop the spiritual and physical beauty 
of the little daughter, who early manifested 
the tenacity of will, and the independent 
pride which characterizes the Frisians. 

When Henriette was six years old, her fa- 
ther settled in Southern Holstein where the 
childhood and youth of our heroine passed 
evenly and with little excitement, in a small 
church village. Three brothers and sisters 
grew up with her free and unconstrained, 
not going to school, and receiving no cther 
instruction than that of their father, who 
was a distinguished teacher and shared all 
his leisure time with the children. 

He required few written exercises and 
much time was left for play; and the chil- 
dren were allowed to interrupt the lessons 
by questions relating to the subject, so that 
these lessons took the form of instructive 
conversations. Such conversations were 
continued during their walks, through 
which the father sought to awaken the 
childish sympathies for objects far remote 
from their rustic surroundings, urging at 
the same time independent investigation 
and unprejudiced observation. The year 
1848 brought to Schleswig Holstein the first 
uprising and the first war with Denmark, 
which with its eventful changes disturbed 

even the quiet Pastorage. 

Especially was Henriette’s young, passion- 
ately patriotic heart moved by these events. 
Waking and dreaming she thought only of 
the fate of her country and believed she 
should never overcome her grief in the dis- 
astrous result. Although she busied herself 
independently in the household affairs, with 
the exception of flax-spinning and butter- 
making, she had little taste for this work and 
often regretted she had not beena boy. For 
all this at the age of nineteen she married a 
farmer, Hirschfelt, who lived near Kiel and 
undertook the whole care of a large farm 
house in all its details. Her marriage with 
this man proved an unhappy one, as he was 
unconquerably addicted to intemperance 
which at length caused his death, and Hen- 
riette was left with shattered health and 


without means. 
As her marriage was a childless one she 


could not legally make any demand upon 
her well-to-do father-in-law, who thought 
with her practical mind she was able to take 
care of herself. This hardness so much 
censured by all who knew the circumstan- 
ces, proved finally a blessing to the energet- 
ic woman. 

After she had passed several years in the 
house of her brother-in-law, who was a phy- 
sician in Hanover, receiving there both 
spiritual and physical care, she felt strong 
enough to attempt some sphere of work for 
herself. She gladly accepted the invitation 
of a married friend in Berlin, who thought 
with herself, that her experience would easi- 
ly enable her to procure a situation as 
housekeeper. It was in search of this that 
she first understood the relations between 
the first offer and the subsequent demand, 
and how few branches of work were open 
to cultivated women. These thoughts never 
left her, and after accepting two positions 
temporarily, and feeling that her independ- 
ent nature required a different sphere of ac- 
tion, she resolved to open a new field for 

‘the activity of women. She resolved to 
study’a profession to which her mind had 
often been directed through frequent and 
severe personal suffering namely, that of 
dentistry. Whenever she had required the 
aid of a dentist, she had felt the wish that 
such work might be done by a woman’s 
hands. Her true friends approved of her 
plan, and supplied her with material aid. In 
the August of 1866 she began to prepare 
herself technically, but this part of the work 
interested her less than the scientific and 
operative, to the study of which every 
opening was barred. S8o she resolved 
with a heavy heart to follow the advice of 
the American dentist, Dr. Abbot, and go 
through with a regular course of study in 
America. Dr. Abbot was the first Ameri- 
ican dentist who had established himself in 
Berlin and had acquired there a much es- 
teemed position. 

When Madame Hirschfelt had obtained 
leave from the Prussian minister of educa- 
tion to practice on returning from Philadel- 
phia, after passing the regular examination, 
she left for that city. On her arrival she 
applied to the dental college, but found dif- 
ficulties which she had not expected. No 
woman had ever studied there, and the pro- 
fessors received the application of the young 
German woman with unconcealed astonish- 
ment. Two would not give their consent, 
two withheld their votes and of the remain- 
ing two in favor Dr. Trumann caused a de- 
cision by declaring that he would leave the 
college if they did not receive this new 
scholar. Professor Trumann being the 
first teacher in the college, conquered, and 
Henriette was admitted. Atthis time Hen- 
riette wrote to Dr. Lette, the president of 
the ‘‘Lette-Verein.” 


*‘All goes admirably with but one excep- 
tion. Professors and students are friendly 
and respectful to me, but it was at first very 
hard for me to be alone with the men at 
lessons, or in the great clinical department 
to operate, surrounded and observed by all. 
Only the thought that my example would 
surely lead others to follow and that in this 
way I should be of use to my German sis- 
ters, gave me courage and inspired me to 
surmount every difficulty. I have answer- 
ed thé arguments of my opposers by facts 
and of the hundreds who seek our dispen- 
sary, few go away without asking the ques- 
tion: ‘Is it possible then for a woman to be 
come a dentist?’ To these questions the 
students always reply, that more patients 
come to methan I can take. Especially 
they bring children to me, which proves 
what 1 have often asserted in the college 
that women are peculiarly adapted to be- 
come the children’s dentists. 

‘‘Now when I first realized this idea the 
least success delighted me. May it not then 
become clear to German women that they 
should strongly unite to help each other, 
if they would, not only in exceptional, but 
also in broad and general directions, widen 
their sphere of activity? People interest 
themselves very much for me here and wish 
to keep me, but my mission is in good old 
Germany and not America.” 

After two years of study and a successful 
examination, she returned in 1869 to Ger- 
many, to fulfill her own mission, hard as it 
was to part from her American friends who 
had overwhelmed her with kindness, and to 
tear herself away from Philadelphia where 
a remunerative practice awaited her. Mad- 
am Hirschfelt resolved to make the care of 
children’s teeth, so sadly neglected, her 
specialty in Germany, since this required 
great love and patience and was especially 
the work of women. 

The success of her practice was beyond 
her expectation, and she felt great delight 
in the fact that already seven ladies had 
studied after her and found remunerative 
practice in their own homes; two others 
were to pass their examination in the fol- 
lowing year. Although women must now 
cross the ocean to pursue the study of den- 
tistry, yet this obstacle is the best thing 
that can happen, to necessitate the estab- 
lishment of professional schools to which 
now there seems to exist for the public a 
guaranty. 

In the year 1872 Madam Hirschfelt gave 
her hand to Dr. Tiburtius, a friend of many 
years, and this second marriage brought her 
all the happiness that was denied to the 
first. 

Every one has witnessed this who has 
had the good fortune to be introduced into 
the pleasant household of Dr. Tiburtius 
Hirschfelt. The two unite in intellectual 
sympathy and mutual «appreciation. Al- 
though Dr. Tiburtius is one of the most 
busy of dentists, to whose care the Crown 
Princess of Germany and the Princess 
Friedrich Carl entrust their children, and 
who is especially sought by the upper cir- 
cles, she is no less the tender loving mother 
and an excellent hostess. 

After her day’s work is fulfilled, she 
bathes and takes care of the children, over- 
sees her domestic affairs, which are con- 
ducted upon a pleasant as well as economi- 
cal basis. In the cosy winter evenings she 
finds time to receive acircle of men and 
women who meet there in stimulating and 
sympathetic companionship. 

The example of this courageous and skill- 
ful woman, remaining ever the attractive, 
tender and loving wife, induced her hus- 
band’s sister Franziska, at that time a teach- 
er in England, to decide to study medicine. 
After she had prepared herself for two years 
by strict scientific instruction, she went to 
study in Zurich, where she passed a brilliant 
examination, worked practically in the hos- 
pital at Dresden, and now dwells with her 
brother and sister as a practicing physician. 
The three practitioners dwell together, uni- 
ted in love, esteem and work. The passer- 
by may see three signs, bearing the names 
of those to whom this near proximity can 
bring no harm. Dr, Tiburtius, chief army 
surgeon; Frau Dr. Henriette Tiburtius, 
Amer. Dentist; Fri. Franziska Tiburtius, 
Dr. Med. for women and children. 

Not only has Dr. Henriette Tiburtius 
opened a way for the study of women, she 
isa brave and philanthropic woman and 
has quietly performed many deeds of be- 
nevolence. The most important is the ea- 
tablishment of a dispensary for poor wo- 
men and children, in which the first two fe- 
male physicians settled in Berlin have be- 
come active pioneers, Dr. Lemus and Dr. 
Fra nziska Tiburtius. 

Dr. Henriette Tiburtius has proved that 
a woman with earnest will, may surmount 
all obstacies, by her own strength,that inter- 
fere with the cultivation of her individual 
facility and may embrace any calling which 
suits her inclination, even if it has only 
been practiced by men heretofore, without 
losing her natural amiability or womanly 
dignity. 

Whoever observes this simple, elegant 
and modest woman in her practice, cannot 
but admire the lightness of her hand, the 
safe repose, the great neatness and skill and 
enduring strength — qualifications which 
may well disarm opponents, who think den- 





tistry is ill-adapted to a woman because 
she has to use instruments of pain 

To Dr. Henriette Tiburtius is due the 
glory of conquering for her own sex the 
right of selecting any sphere of activity 
adapted to one’s own facility and maintain- 
taining a position in society. 

——__—_—_*@e 


ANGELICA KAUFMANN. 


A beauty and a character was Germany's 
greatest female painter of a hundred years 
ago. Angelica Kaufmann, though not of 
extraordinary beauty, was one of the sweet- 
est women that ever lived—one of the pur- 
est characters. She was born in the studio 
almost, in the Alpine town of Chur in Swit- 
zerland. Her father was a rather well- 
known painter in 1741, when the little blond- 
haired baby first saw the light. She became 
at once almost the companion of his studies. 

At five years of age she was mixing paints 

for him, and talking wisely of the colors on 
the canvass. The father was not slow to 
detect the little one’s talent for an art which, 
though it brought him little money, had 
yielded an exceeding pleasure. ‘But the 
child has a voice, too,” said the proud moth- 
er, and her heart's desire was to see her a 
famous singer. For years, almost, Angelica 
and the family wavered between two path- 
ways—music and painting. At last the easel 
won the victory, and Angelica’s heart and 
hand were dedicated to the career of a paint- 
er. She was twelve years of age when she 
painted her first portrait. It was of the 
Bishop of Como, in which town she was 
then living. That first picture was the road 
to her renown. The bishop was astonished 
that one so young could paint so well. He 
gave her rich presents, and a letter to the 
Duke of Modena, in Milan. Among the 
art treasures of that beautiful city, the ar- 
tist felt as if a new earth and a new heaven 
were opened to her. She copied industri- 
ously, and her easel was surrounded con- 
stantly by a hundred wondering eyes. The 
duchess of Carrara, and many others of dis- 
tinction, sat for their portraits. 
From Milan she went to Florence, and 
thence to Rome, where she was looked upon, 
not only as a great artist, but as a most 
charming woman. ‘‘A fairer hand has nev- 
er touched the pencil,” said her admirers, 
and the lovely La Brun herself could not 
have look more interesting before the easel. 
She had a light and airy figure, a lovely, 
spiritual face, dark-brown hair, and won- 
derfully earnest eyes. She sang with in- 
spiration, and accompanied herself on the 
harp. It was while she was in Rome, that 
her friends again sought to persuade her to 
abandon the pencil and go upon the stage. 
But her determination was fixed, and her 
fame had already been secured. Why risk 
renown upon another field? Among those 
who visited her studio daily, in Rome, were 
many strangers of the wealthy and aristo- 
cratic families of England. Her table was 
filled with their orders, and they paid her 
the highest prices for her pictures. Costly 
presents were given her, and praise beyond 
mention. At last they persuaded her to 
come to England, where the most brilliant 
acknowledgment of her genius would be 
waiting her. The thought of leaving her 
father, who was her constant companion, 
alone in Italy almost detained her. Still, 
even he, urged her to go. Under the pro- 
tection of Lady Beerworth, she set out for 
that land that brought her the greatest joy, 
alloyed with the most bitter sorrow. Her 
reception in England was as warm as had 
been promised. Her fame, her joy even, 
was complete. She became the center of a 
great and brilliant circle that almost wor- 
shipped her. She was so good, so mild, so 
beautiful. She was the most beloved wo- 
man in England. Great men and great wo- 
men were proud to be called the personal 
friends of Angelica Kaufmann. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was in love with her, 
and offered her his hand; but the bad angel 
interposed and her good friend was reject- 
ed, Angelica Kaufmann would only marry 
where she loved. In the brilliant circle in 
which she moved, her heart had been touch- 
ed by the warm attentions of almost the 
finest-looking man in London. It was 
Count Horn, a Swedish nobleman of ap- 
parent wealth. He was a man of splendid 
appearance, and his manners were those of 
an accomplished gentleman of the great 
world. Again a new light shone on the 
pathway of the fair young artist. It was 
the light of love, too, of which her many 
friends approved. Such a match could not 
but prove desirable and fortunate. Count 
Horn, the distinguished man of society, 
found no pleasure except in the presence of 
the woman he loved so devotedly. Days, 
weeks, months, almost, were spent in her 
studio, and her genius was stimulated, and 
her warm heart warmed anew by the pres- 
ence of her lover. Everybody congratula- 
ted her on her extreme happiness, Every- 
body did his utmost to make her happiness 
complete. One day the count hurried into 
her studio, at a most unusual hour, pale and 
excited. He had wretched news to commu- 
nicate. He was in trouble. He then ex- 
plained how he was a fugitive from the 
Swedish court, to avoid a princess who 
wished to make him her slave by a mor- 
ganatic marriage. This he could not, would 
not suffer, and live; and yet nothing could 





secure him from his despairing condition, 


save an immediate marriage with another 
person. Would Angelica save him? Was 
her love sufficient? Would she marry him 
in secret and at once? 

Angelica would have surrendered her life 
to have saved her lover. She agreed to all, 
and the little church of St. Dunstan soon 
witnessed the beautiful artist, with orange- 
blossoms in her shining hair and tears in her 
great, earnest eyes, listening to the sweet 
and solemn words of him who said, ‘I pro- 
nounce you man and wife.” It is no won 
der there are no marriages in heaven, there 
are so many false ones here. The preacher 
had scarcely finished the prayer, when the 
dcor opened, and a white-haired old gen- 
tleman accompanied by Horace Walpole, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Lady Beerworth and 
others, entered the aisle of the little church. 
The white-haired gentleman approached the 
altar, and, in an excited voice, exclaimed: 
“Is Count Horn being married? Let me 
know it—he ismy son. I am the bride- 
groom’s father—stop!” In the uttermost 
astonishment the married couple turned 
their eyes to the stranger, and the count, 
with but the hesitation of a moment, seized 
the bride, hurried her down the aisle, out of 
the church, and into a carriage waiting to 
carry them away from the city. All eyes 
were filled with amazement, when the 
stranger again cried out: ‘‘That man is not 
Count Horn—is not my son!” He turned 
to one of his followers and added: ‘‘And 
yet I know that man—who is he?” 

‘Your excellence,” answered the servant, 
deeply bowing, ‘‘that man is your former 

chamberlain, Chrisjern, and God knows his 
wife and children were badly enough off in 
Stockholm, before your grace gave him ser- 
vice.” 

‘‘Outrageous,” cried the assembled party, 
ina breath. Angelica Kaufmann, the un- 
suspecting, the pure and noble, was the vic- 
tim of a swindler. Horses were mounted, 
and carriages ordered, to overtake the scoun- 
drel, if possible, and force his prey from 
him. It was too late. They were only 
found a week afterwards, the hawk and the 
dove, living together in an obscure hotel. 
She was snatched away from him and the 
marriage annulled. It helped little though. 
Angelica seemed like to die of a broken 
heart and of mortification. She went to 
Ireland and sought to find forgetfulness in 
the deepest retirement. Here was a blasted 
life—‘‘a flower bitten by an untimely frost.” 
The Angelica Kaufmann of former days 
was never seen again. Her deceiver was 
arrested, and was deported for crimes com- 
mitted long before he knew her. He had 
been a common thief. Angelica was made 
a member of the Royal Academy, but it did 
not lighten her great sorrow. For fifteen 
years she remained in England, painting in- 
dustriously, forgetting, in part at least, the 
trouble of her early life. Then there grew 
in her heart a newer, if nota tenderer love. 
She married Yuchi, a landscape painter, 
and went with him to Italy. The Queen of 
Naples now offered her a place at court, but 
she thankfully declined it, preferring to 
give her life wholly to the happiness of her 
husband, and to the art to which she was 
so devoted. She lived at Venice and Rome, 
and one of her last great pictures was Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, dying in the arms of Francis 
I. Her husband died in 1795, and Angelica 
was again alone, and again her old sorrow 
seemed to return to her. She wandered all 
over Italy, seking the light which came 
not. At Rome, at last, the eyes of the great 
painter closed in death—the sweet heart 
ceased to beat. She was sixty-six years of 
age, and, as the pale messenger entered the 
room, she was heard to repeat from the 
odes of Klopstock, ‘‘Arise, arise.” — Zz. 





MUTUAL HELPFULNESS IN THE FAMILY. 


The requirements of civilization demand 
a continuous outlay of strength for the 
maintenance of a well-ordered househo!d. 
In most families, either on account of in- 
fancy, old age, or invalidism, some mem- 
bers are precluded from active participa- 
tion in the general helpfulness, while those 
more able, double their exertions. Where 
there is a large family of sons and daughters, 
the parents may be spared and may live a 
life of comparative ease, as all parents 
should in their declining years, But it not 
infrequently happens that the heaviest bur- 
dens fall upon the mother, whose store of 
vitality may pot be equal to the daily ex- 
penditure. In such cases, wearing fatigue 
must end sooner or later in permanent ill 
ness, or in premature death; and the whole 
arrangements of the family ought to be 
made with a view to prevent so great a ca- 
lamity. 

A later writer pithily says, ‘““‘We expect 
too little of our maidens, too much of our 
matrons.” I would add to this, that in the 
household, where there should be equality 
of usefulness, we expect too little of our 
boys, too much of our girls, whose strength 
is frequently quite inadequate to the de- 
mands made upon it. . 

The codperative principle in education is 
nowhere seen to better advantage than in the 
family. The girl is strengthened and vivi- 
fied by the bat and ball, the oars, the bow 
and arrow, or the skate, as much as is the 
boy, and she needs, and her family need, 
the sparkling vivacity which only out-door 





amusements can give; but the girl who has 
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two beds to make has not so much time for 
recreation asthe boy, who uses, but who 
makes none. The care of one room for 
each would be a happier adjustment, Ata 
school which I lately visited, the boys, un- 
der the care of a matron were taught to 
make their beds and to keep their rooms in 
order. They showed no incapacity for the 
work. Their clean beds with white covers 
were as well made as though done by their 
sisters. Neither boots, stockings, jackets 

shirts or collars were on the floor for some. 
body else to pick up; on the contrary just 
as much pride in the appearance of the room 
was manifested as though American boys in 
general were accustomed to such duties 

and as though these boys in particular had 
always been trained to it. They were re. 
warded for their care by bright strips of 
carpeting, which gratified their taste as 
much as it would that of girls. What has 
been done by a matron with a large number 
of boys, could be done by any mother with 
her sons, not only with positive advantage 
to them, but with justice to their sisters, 

So with other household duties. 1 shal) 
never forget the manly pride with which a 
fine little fellow told me that his mother 
had permitted him to wash her best china. 
The pleasure was in being trusted to per- 
form a duty reserved for careful hands 
only. It was a reward as well as a delight. 

The mother of the distinguished natural- 
ist, John K. Townsend, believed it a duty 
to prepare her sons as well as her daughters 
for any emergency in life, and with this 
view she taught them the use of the needle, 
and gave them sufficient knowledge of cook- 
ing, to enable them at any time to provide a 
comfortable meal. How often, when far 
removed from civilization, and entirely de- 
pendent on his own resources, must her 
naturalist son have blessed his mother for 
her wise forethought. If all sons had been 
taught like these, how seldom should we 
find those medizval scarecrows, the shirt 
button and the darning-needle, forced on the 
attention of women. In my young days I 
used to hear repeated as a warning, some 
lines sent to a literary lady, who prefered to 
mend her pen instead of her hose, and who 
on One occasion permitted an ominous wear 
to appear above the top of her slipper. The 
impertinent critic spake thus: 

“To see a lady of so much taste 
So slatternly, is shocking. 
Your pen and poetry lay by 
And learn to mend your stocking.” 

The disgrace of the poor lady was so 
burned into my mind that I cannot to this 
day avoid an uncomfortable sense of boots, 
with a latent wonder whether all is right 
beneath them, even with an outfit perfectly 
new; but after this lapse of time, another 
thought occurs to me. I query as to how 
the gentleman himself managed. Did he 
too mend his own stockings, or did he in 
playful ease dash off his rhymes whilst his 
mother or sister sat patiently by the piled 
up darning basket? 

I once met a young man—blessings on his 
memory for that good deed—who wishing 
to spend his vacation at home in the society 
of his mother and sisters, deliberately ex- 
amined his hose and burned every pair with 
a hole to be mended. Call it wasteful ex- 
travagance if you please, 1 do not say it 
was an example to be commended; some 
poor person might have been made happy 
by the darning; but the delight with which 
I learned that a youth cared so much more 
for his mother’s and sister’s companionship, 
than he did for their darning needles, was 
worth to me alone a whole gross of stock- 
ings. 

I can but hope he has found a good wife, 
and that he continues his annual burnt of- 
ferings, or else that he is thoughtful enough 
to send out his mending. If men knew 
what a dread the stocking basket becomes 
to one person, they would do one of two or 
three things—learn to darn themselves, buy 
a darning machine, or hire the work done 
by some needy person. Every small town 
should support two or three menders. 

Not long since I met a judicious mother 
who had resolved to abate the nuisance of 
careless, wasteful and expensive servants, 
and instead, to ask of each member of her 
household, sons and daughters alike, a suf- 
ficient contribution to the day’s work to 
complete all which the daily necessities of 
the family demanded. She had tried the 
plan for several months and had found it to 
work admirably. Her own cares had les- 
sened in proportion to the increase of family 
enjoyment, and all were well-served, since 
they waited on themselves and on one 
another. 

There is undoubtedly, a general tendency 
to cure the evil of incompetent service, by 
dispensing as far as possible with outside 
help; but such a tendency presupposes and 
requires, the mutual helpfulness of all con- 
cerned, 

The household aid given by men, will of 
course, find its complement in that offered 
by women in the field, the workshop, or the 
office. In families trained to mutual help- 
fulness, the girls will plant corn, rake hay, 
or transact important business as faithfully 
as would their father or their brothers. 
During the war, when harvest work pressed, 
and men could not be found to perform it, 
a young lady friend of mine drove the 
mower and reaper for her father until all 
the crops were secured. 
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In the nursery business I have known the 
daughter to be as helpful as the sons. One 
girl carried on for her blind father an im- 


portant branch of pottery—that of making | 


watch and clock faces, and when he died, 
she and her sisters assumed the manufacture, 
and retained their father's old customers. 
Real Estate Agents, Lawyers, Bankers, Au- 
thors, Editors, and Divines, frequently find 
in the women of their own families, such 
aid as nothing save affection knows how to 
give. In such families the reciprocal ties 
are apt to be very strong. . 

Ido not mention the following as an ex- 
ample to be imitated, but only to prove 
what car be done under the influence of af- 
fection. It is one of those cases where a 
too tensely strung bow must some time 
preak, A lady whose husband is in ill 
health has four little children. She per- 
forms all the household labor for a family 
of six persons. In addition, whenever she 
fears exposure to the weather for her hus- 
band, she assumes his work in the field or 
stable, feeding the stock and doing with her 
own hands anything else needed on a farm. 
She endures without compiaint, the cold 
and rain from which she protects the inva- 
lid. She is not of foreign birtb, but has a 
constitution ripened on American soil, and 
is descended from one of the oldest and best 
Quaker families of Pennsylvania. One of 
her brothers is a learned Professor, and she 
has sufficient ability to do anything she 
chooses. She elects to save her husband, 
and that is the way she does it. It is true 
she is possessed of a remarkably fine consti- 
tution, but it is strength of will, and conju- 
gal fidelity, which enables her to overcome 
what would seem to be insurmountable dif- 
ficulties. 

The resources of women in unusual avo- 
cations, are almost unknown, as are, no 
doubt, those of men in occupations usually 
considered feminine. Both men and women 
might be essentially aided by an occasional 
interchange, whether of work or of amuse- 
mept.—Z'he American. 


+ 
++ 


THREE WOMEN, 


Dr. James Freeman Clarke expresses the 
opinion that the three greatest novelists of 
our time are women—George Eliot in Eng- 
land, Harriet Beecher Stowe in America, 
and George Sand in France. ‘‘Each,” he 
says, ‘‘may be excelled in some respects by 
other writers; they have less humor than 
Diekens; do not narrate as vividly as Scott; 
are less picturesque than one writer; have 
less power of tragedy than another. But 





in that supreme force of genius which pen- | 


etrates and impresses the soul, they are un- 
surpassed. Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Uncle Tom’ was 
a genuine inspiration, not a work of calcu- 
lation or will, but sent down when most 
needed. It came in the darkest days of the 
anti-slavery struggle, when Herod had 
joined with Pilate, Whigs with Democrats, 
to put down all slavery discussion. The 
book appeared, and all mankind began to 
discuss slavery. One hundred thousand 
copies were sold here in eight weeks, a mil- 
lion in England in a year. * * 

“Some of George Sand’s early books are 
not to be recommended, buf her later ones 
are not only unobjectionable, but give us a 
nobler type of womanhood than can be 
found since Shakspeare. Like his Portia, 
they combine intellect, purity, conscience, 
and tenderness. They devote themselves 
to lowly duties with a self-sacrifice which 
claims no merit and pretends to no superi- 
ority. The soulis that of an angel; the 
life one of humble duty. Her plots are 
very simple, her characters few, and an ar- 
tistic unity keeps all parts from excess. 

“The power of George Eliot over her 
readers appears from the way in which her 
characters are discussed, as if they were 
real men and women. How far Dorothea 
was right or wrong in her marriage; wheth- 
er Gwendolin did not deserve a better fate; 
whether Deronda is not, perhaps, a little 
imbecile, or if, indeed, he is not rather a 
Christian hero; whether the Jewess is only 
a child’s doll, or whether she is the essence 
of all heavenly beauty—such are the ques- 
tions which shake society to its foundation 
on the appearance of each of these novels. 
Yet I think it must be admitted that her 
books, instead of improving, like George 
Sand’s,degenerate. They become more emp- 
ty of conviction, purpose, hope.” 

oe 


ITEMS FROM NEW JERSEY. 





The annual meeting of the Women’s Club 
of Orange was held at the residence of the 
President, Mrs. L. L. Ropes, on Wednes- 
day afternoon. An election for officers 
was held, which resulted in the re-election 
of Mrs. Ropes for President. The follow- 
ing were also chosen; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. 
Browning, Mrs. Riley; Counsellors, Mrs. 
Dykeman, Miss Root; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Baker. The club having recent- 
ly passed resolutions of regret at the retire- 
ment of Mr. Oliver Johnson from the edi- 
torial chair of the Orange Journal, and 
transmitted a copy of the sameto him, a let- 
ter was received from Mr. Johnson and read 
at this meeting, in which he expressed his 
recognition and appreciation of the testimo- 
nial, and his disposition to always do what. 
ever lay in his power for the advancement 
of the interests of women in their endeav- 
ors toward enfranchisement in Newark. 








The new Home for Fallen Women was 
opened yesterday at No. 67 Mulberry street. 
The charity is conducted by a number of 
ladies, under the title of ‘“‘Band of Faith 
Women.”” Mrs. Whittier, of the Water 
Street Mission. has been secured as matron, 
and Mrs. Watts, also of New York, as mis- 
sionary. 

In East Orange a committee of well-known 
men citizens was lately appointed to con- 
sider the subject of reducing teachers’ sala- 
ries. They report: 

The salary of the Principal is $2,200. 
The trustees inform your committee this is 
the same salary paid since 1869. In these 
early years prices were high and scholars 
low. Now prices are low and scholars high. 
The nine lady assistant teachers receive sal- 
aries varying from $800 down to $500—an 
average of $588. If there is any gentleman 
in this district who objects to these figures, 
the committee, out of pure curiosity, would 
like to see him. 

New Jersey women are legally eligible to 
the State Boards of Education, but so far 
the law remains a dead letter. Public sen- 
timent (always male sentiment) does not yet 
Gemand women as superintendents of edu- 
cation, though the schools sadly need offi- 
cial womanly oversight. c. Cc. H, 


HUMOROUS. 


A college professor encouraged his geolo- 
gy class to collect specimens, and one day 
they deposited a piece of brick, streaked 
and stained, with their collection, thinking 
to impose on the doctor. Taking up the 
specimens, the professor remarked; ‘‘This 
is a piece of baryta from the Cheshire mines.” 
Holding up another: “This is a piece of 
feldspar from the Portland quarries; and 
this,” coming to the brick, ‘‘is a piece of 
impudence from some member of the class.” 
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FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Dates, 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in pre’ 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the = have a pleasant play- 
room with eccncite exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 4 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after a. ‘atalognes can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 





Post 





A... oes pot pene, 
ubber Pencils and Pen- 
AUTOGRAPH holders, Ivory Paper Knives, 
Portfolios, Boxes of Paints, 
etc., etc., at Ward & Gay's, 
Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


UNION CORSETS 
with Dr. Jordan's 
CHEST-PROTECTING SPRING. 


For sale or made to order in any material desired, at 
Miss Bates’s rooms. 

Ladies are invited to call and examine this Corset, 
as it has advantages heretofore unknown. Also A 
New Waist, artistically designed and of exquisite 
make. 

Improved Underwear a speciatly. Miss 
Bates will spare no effort to please her customers and 
merit a continuance of their favors. Room 7, 
129 Tremont St. 1tf 


ALBUMS. 











WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
ys of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

‘or further information, Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. ™M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st 8t.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


IVORINE 





A new article; inexpensive: 
four different sizes; ten era- 
sable surfaces; gilt edge, 
| smooth leather cover; a most 
convenient memorandum 
book. WARD & GAY, Sta- 


TABLETS | toners 180 Devonshire St., 
ROYAL Powbrr 
Absolutely Pure, 

“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Roya! Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 








(= The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 





CORRESPONDENCE New varieties, Japanese, Pin 
° Back, Days of the week in 
. French and English, 
ceived by Ward 
ere, 180 


ust re- 
Gay, Station 


CARDS. vonshire St., Boston. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY! 
The Gospel of Joy cr ‘utsstai Beauty ‘tor 


Gospel Meetings, Camp Meetings, Devotional Meet- 
ings and Sunday Schools, 





By Rev. Samvet ALmAN and 8. H. Speck. It con- 
tains a large number of new and very superior Hymns 
and Tunes. The general style is very cheerful and 
bri es as befits a collection that has so much to say 
and sing a 


“Glad Tidings of Great Joy.” 


Both words and music are of an elevated character, 
commending themselves to persons of refined taste, 
and the ‘‘dancing measure’’ so prevalent in many re- 
cent compositions has been carefully avoided. 


Price 35 cts, for which specimen copies will be 
mailed to any address, 


See Decoration Day Music in the MusicaL RECORD, 
ts. 
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the genial Sunday School 
Good News! (35 cts.) Song Book, has thous- 
ands of friends. Do not fail to examine and try it. 
There are 270 Songs in the composition or selection 
of which great taste and ability bas been displayed. 
Examine also “Shining River’ and “The River of 
Life,’ two standard books of great beauty. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


Boston. 





New England Conservatory 


Method for the Pianoforte. 


This very popular and good Method has had a 
thorough trial at the Conservatory, and has been 
largely used in other places. 


It differs from other Methodsin being composed 
of Three Parts or Books, 


Part I, for the First Grade of Learners, has 72 
pages, the Elements, Five-finger and other Exercises, 
easy Studies and Tunes, and isin itself a good, easy 
instruction Book. 


Part II. for the Second Grade, has 83 pages, 
more difficult Exercises, Scales, and Studies, and a 
number of Pieces from the works of great Masters. 


Part III. for the Third Grade, has 116 pages, 
Grand Scales and Arpeggios, with afew good Studies 
and a few difficult Pieces. 


Price of each part, $1.50. Complete, $3.25. 








The Musical Record, Dexter Smith, Editor, mailed 
for6cts, Circulates 20,000 permonth. Music, News 
&c. $2 per year. 


Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


** Notice to Papers.—Direct your papers to ‘OLIVER 
Ditson & Co., Boston.’*** 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 








MARK TWAIN'S | MARCUS 
SCRAP BOOKS, WARD'S 
LAP TABLETS, | SCRAP BOOKS, 
POCKETBOOKS, | GOLD PENS, 
PORTFOLIOS, — | PENCIL CASES, 
VISITING PENHOLDERS, 
CARDS, | STYLOGRAPH 
INKSTANDS, PEN, 
JAPANESE BOX PAPERS, 
NAPKINS, | EDISON‘S 
CORRESPOND- | ELECTRIC PEN, 
ENCE CARDS, | MONOGRAMS, 
SHAKSPERIAN | FINE PAPERS, 
CALENDARS, | & ENVELOPES, 


Blank Books for the Counting House, 
School or Family; a stock complete in 


all its departments. 


WARD & GAY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS 
No. 180 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Locusts and Wild Honey. 


By Joun Burrovens. $1.50. May 1. 

Contents: The Pastoral Bees; Sharp Eyes; 
Strawberries; Is it going to Rain? Speckled Trout; 
Birds and Birds; A of Boughs; Birds’ Nesting; 
The Halcyon in Canada. 

A new book by this author is like a burst of sun- 
shine on acloudy day. Mr. Burroughs knows more 
about out-of-doorsthan any man since Thoreau.—N, 
Y. Herald. 


Mr. Burroughs’ Previous Books. 
Wake Robin, 


Second edition, revised, enlarged, and illustrated. 
16mo. $1.50 
ConTENTs: The Return of the Birds; In the Hem- 
locks; Adirondac; Birds’ Nests; Spring at the Capi- 
tal; Birch Browsings; The Bluebird; The Invitation, 


Winter Sunshine. 


New edition, revised and enlarged, with frontispiece 
illustration. 16mo. $1.50. 

ConTEeNTs: Winter Sunshine; Exhilarations of 
the Road; The Snow-Walkers; The Fox; A March 
ys Autumn Tides; The Apple; An October 

road. 


Birds and Poets, with Oth- 


er Papers, 


16 mo. 


16mo. $1.50. 

Contents: Birds and Poets; April; Touches of 
Nature; A Bird Medley; Spring Poems; Our Rural 
Divinity; Emerson; The Flight of the Eagle (Walt 
Whitman); Before Genius; Before Beauty. 

Mr. Burroughs, as a careful observer of nature, and 
one of the most fascinating descriptive writers, is an 
author whose reputation will constantly increase; for 
what he does is not only an addition to our informa- 
tion, but to the good literature that we put on the 
yo — Thoreau and White of Selborne.—Hartford 

rant. 

The minuteness of his observation, the keenness of 
his peeeeen. give him areal originality, and his 
sketches havea 1-4. oddity, vivacity, and fresh- 
ness— The Nation (New York.) 


Artists of the Nineteenth 


Century and Their Works, 


A Handbook containing 2050 yy oo Sketches. 
With full Indexes. By Ciara Erskine CLEMENT 
and LavRENcE Hutton. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. $5.00 
This work is a perfect encyclopedia of information 

concerning the lives, styles, schools and works of 

the artists who have lived and wrought within the 
present century. It embraces in convenient compass 
such personal, characteristic and artistic facts as 

make the work indispensable for reference, and a 

at convenience for artists and art lovers and stu- 
ents. 


A Satchel Guide for the Va- 
cation Tourist in Europe, 


Edition of 1879, revised to date. 


With Maps Appes- 
dix and Memorandum Pages. b 


16mo. roan, flexible, 


2.00. 

eyond question the best compact Guide-Book, 
covering the whole ground of ordinary vacation trav- 
el in Europe. 


The Lady of the Aroostook, 


By W. D. Howe tts. $2.00. 

Of all the charming stories that Howells has written, 
this is certainly the most charming.— The Churchman 
(New York). 

The work abounds in the most exquisite touches. 
It is full of grace, wit, delicacy, refinement, and felic- 
ities of expression.— Boston Gazette. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


OVER THE OCEAN. 


Or, Sicnts AND ScENEs IN ForEIGN LANDs. B 
Curtis GUILD, editor of “Boston Commercial Bul- 
letin.”’ Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 50. 

This is certainly a collection of some of the most 
rfect pen pictures of sights and scenes in foreign 
ands we have ever seen.— Albion. 


ABROAD AGAIN; 


Or Fresu Forays tN Foreign Frevps. 
with “Over the Ocean.”’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


An American Girl Abroad. 


By Miss ADELINE TRAFTON, author of ‘His Inher- 
nese,” “Katherine Earle,’’ etc. 16mo, illustrated, 
1 








Uniform 
By the same author. 





$1.50. 

“The American Girl,” isa bright, merry-hearted 
girl, off for a good time, and her readers are of the 
opinion that the journey was a decided success.— 

beral Christian. 





BEATEN PATHS; 


Or, A Woman’s Vacation. By ELLa W. Toompson. 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The author seems to have hit on just the most 
charming things to see, and talks of them in a charm- 
ing manner. —7ribune. 





Voyage of the Paper Canoe. 


A Geographical Journey of 2500 miles from Quebec 
to the Gulf of Mexico, during the year 1874-5. B 
NATHANIEL H. Bisnop, author of “A Thousand- 
Mile Walk across South America.’’ Embellished 
with spirited illustrations and ten maps of the coast. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


ENGLAND 
FROM A BACK WINDOW. 


By James M. Bartey ‘(the “Danbury News*’ Man,) 
author of “Life in Danbury,” ‘‘They All Do It,” 
etc. Fourth edition now ready. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The sketches are not mere humorous exaggerations, 

but contain a great deal of very sensible observation 

and graphic description.—Baltimore Gazette. 


MIDNIGHT 
Marches Through Persia, 


By Henry BALuantring, A. M,, with an introduction 
President Seelye, of Amherst College. 12mo, 
cloth. Fully illustrated. $2.50. 











GETTING TO PARIS. 


A Book of Practice in French Conversation. By 
Francis 8. WittiaMs, A. M. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


VOYAGE A PARIS. 


La partie francaise d’un livre d’exercises de conversa- 
tion francaise. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE TRIP TO ENGLAND. 


By Wi111amM Winter. An unique and dainty volume, 
12mo, 75 cents. 

A delightful experience of ten weeksin England 
and France. A memomial of lovely scenes and happy 
moments. Dedicated to Whitelaw Reid, of the New 
York Tribune. 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 








ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS. 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrqbes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 


Boston. First Floor. 6m44 





HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re« 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this gover. Agents wanted. 

‘atterne sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co, 

6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City. 


POCKET For ladies or gentiemen, in t 
variety 


of finish and in all sizes. 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 


BOOKS, *hite St., Boston. 











LAVINIA GOODELL. ANGIE KING. 


GOODELL & KING, 
Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. Money to 
Loan. Business attended to with promptness and 
dispatch. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
w to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and a nts, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Bein 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and dee 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, § d, her hair p de, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
will not prevent the hair from eine crimped.) 

hird, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her ayaeen Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. ce 

28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


LAP 











A most convenient article for 
penne, upon when held in the 
lap. rices 60 cents each, up- 


wards. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 

TABLETS. 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Ten miles from Epiedeiphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and eceive the same degrees. 

For catalcgue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of he &c., address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 








o~ ¢ ihe mest comangte assort- 
ments o ank Booksin the city, can 
BLANK be found at our store. Jownale Led- 
gers, Cash Books, Pass Books, Memo- 
randum Books, Note Books for Stu- 
dents. Booksin fine or cheap bind- 


ings and of all sizes. Ward & Gay, 
BOOKS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston’ 





PENANG, |S PRING 
MADRAS, AND 


SUMMER. 


CHEVIOT BUSINESS 
SHIRTS. 


SHIRTING 150 NEW PATTERNS, 


WM. F. NICHOLS & CO, 
HABERDASHERS, 


67 TREMONT ST, 
BOSTON. 


ett 


NOTICE. 


Having made extensive alterations in my building 
and moved down one flight, thereby having all my 
rooms connected, persons that have been in the habit 
of going up two flights for the past fifteen years will 
find it a great improvement. I have added to my 
large stock of 


EASY CHAIRS, 


Comprising some five hundred different patterns. I 
have placed in my rooms for the spring trade fifty 


PARLOR SETS, 


Every one a new sTYLE£, and all FIRST-CLASS wWoRK. 


am LOUNGES 
PATENT ROCKERS 


In fifty different styles, and all new and warrsnted. 
Any of the above articles can and wit be sold cheap- 
er for the grade of work than ean be obtained in New 
England. Persons that have their doubts I would be 
pleased to have them cal] and examine for themeel ves. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


and trimmings of all kinds by the yard at wholerale 


mg. FE. SOMERS, 


544 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Opposite Adams House, One flight up. 


AND 





Tremont House, 
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LETTER FROM NEW YOKE. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—Every week I look 
for the JouRNAL on Saturday, and if it fails 
to appear, Sunday’s mental account fails to 
foot up correctly. Each day of the week I 
say to myself, when something of impor- 
tance to women has reached me: “That 
will interest the Boston friends,” or ‘I 
should like the Club to hear that.” Yet the 
days come and go, the hours are filled, the 
body wearies, and the letter is not written. 

One of the most charming breaks in a 
business life, is an occasional call from 
home friends. Some club sister, who is in 
town, drops into my office, and brings with 
her face alone, a welcome tonic. The chat 
about Boston, the last Club Tea, the essay 
at Mrs. Sargent’s, the Suffrage Committee 
meetings, the Women’s Industrial Union, 
the Moral Education ‘Society, and other 
home interests are not forgotten; and after 
she leaves, you hardly know why, but your 
pen glides easily over the paper, the sun- 
shine is a trifle warmer, and down in the 
depths of your heart you whisper softly to 
yourself, ‘Thank God, there is another 
grand, good woman.” 

Sometimes the guest isa member of Soro- 
sis, with the kindest, most cordial greeting 
and an invitation to some reception, lecture, 
or gathering, you might enjoy. These New 
York sisters are marvels of kindness; they 
never forget you; better still, they never 
permit you to forget yourself; an easy mat- 
ter when one feels the weight of responsi- 
bility, and is neglectful of pastime. 

‘‘Have you been to Sorosis?” asked a Bos 
ton friend the other day when we had seat- 
ed her in our editorial chair with a hint to 
regard its feeble condition. 

‘*We have,” was our reply. 

“‘And how did you like it?’ 

“‘T was never more agreeably disappoint- 
ed.” 

“They were not superficial and fashion- 
able then?” 

“On the contrary the papers were logical, 
witty, thoughtful, and to the point. I came 
away more than ever in love with my sex.” 

“‘And do they dress so very much?” 

“T actually forgot to look; don’t laugh, I 
was a guest you know; everybody seemed 
pleased to meet me, and I was certainly 
pleased to meet them, and before lunch we 
talked of Trilobites and Ferns, anda few 
other trifles which interested a little group 

of us, and everybody introduced me to 
everybody else. Each one said, or acted 
(L forget which), ‘Now do make yourself 
perfectly at home,’ and I was so perfectly at 
home, that during lunch I forgot all about 
being among strangers, and nearly forgot 
my salad, until the genial President remind- 
ed me that ‘lunch was an essential, if I 
cared to listen to several papers and a dis- 
cussion.’ Of course I cared, so I ate my 
lunch obediently, and listened; with my 
soul in my ears. The question, in brief, 
was: ‘Does a business life necessarily de- 
tract from the so-called lady-like qualities 
of a woman?’ At least that was the gist of 
it, and I wish every one of those papers 
could be published. There is an immense 
amount of talent in Sorosis, and I am sure 
it must make itself felt in New York. To 
show how little it is understood outside, let 
me tell you what a business man said, when 
I remarked that I should be absent from the 
office for the purpose of attending.” 

‘One visit will satisfy you,”"he said “I am 
told they are very shallow affairs.” 

Shallow, indeed! Either of the articles 
read surpassed his own powers of expres- 
sion. 

‘And now tell me of the receptions,” said 
my visitor. 

“They flourish exceedingly; but having a 
large amount of work to do, I seldom accept 
the kind invitations, and, to confess the 
truth, Iam more interested in the work of 
women.” 

There is the Rev. Phebe Hanaford for in- 
stance, who looks in upon us now and then. 
lam sure she is doing a good work, when 
her young women tell me how she leads 
them on and up; she is a great soul in a 
small body, and I love to see her eyes spar- 
kle when we talk of Boston friends. 

Near her home in Jersey City, lives Mrs. 
Smith, who is a Scientist, and gathers about 
her delightful people. She too, is a Soro- 
sis member, and also a devoted mother. 

1 am told that Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton attended one of the recent recep- 
tions which weariness compelled me to 
forego. I have not seen her since her long 
sojourn abroad. 

Not far from my home, lives Alice C. 
Fletcher, whose name has been connected 
with the Dress Reform establishment in 
this city. Miss Fletcher is a very charming 
woman, and a superior scholar. We are 
glad to know she has withdrawn from trade, 
and is now delivering a course of Historical 
Lectures which rumor describes as finished 
and excellent. 

Miss Juliet Corson of the New York 
Cooking School is a very interesting and a 
practical woman. We hope to find leisure 
ere long to describe one of her lectures for 
the JOURNAL. 

If your readers desire to know all about 
Lace, and the origin of it, they must read 
some articles written for Hhrichs’ Quarterly 
by Miss 8. A. Breck, who has travelled all 
over the world, and has used both her eyes 





and her ears. While talking with her on 
the subject, and of the women employed, I 
involuntarily exclaimed: ‘How I wish you 
could tell this to our Club in Boston, they 
would appreciate it.” 

Time warns us to drop our busy pen, 
and tell you of other women at some future 
day. Kate TRUE. 

New York. 


<2 


“THE RIVAL” COMBINATION. 


The entertainment at Mechanics’ Hall on 
Tuesday evening by ‘‘The Rivals” was emi- 
nently successful and deservedly won. Each 
individual of the organization having al 
ready established public recognition, by 
their combined strength are possessed of 
merits superior to many other combinations 
of far more pretensions. The members 
composing this organization are Eleanor 
Meredith Smith, dialect recitations; Wil- 
liam H. Sayward, impersonations; William 
H. Lee, the boy soprano; and Frank Gilder, 
pianist. Few professionals have a happier 
faculty of mimicry than Mr. Sayward, and 
his impersonations of Robert Collyer, Rev. 
Dr. Peabody, Salvini, Stuart Robson, Sol. 
Smith Russell, Fechter, George Rignold, 
Lord Dundreary, Janauschek and many 
others are inimitable in their reality. Mrs. 
Smith is honestly called a ‘‘rival” to Mr. 
Sayward, as her clever dialect recitations 
are eloquent with genius, and afford a rare 
part of the entertainment. Mr. Frank Gil- 
der is eminently suited for the position of 
pianist for such a combination. Master Lee, 
the boy soprano, proves himself a vocalist 
of high abilities, and gave much pleasure. 

a Y. 











BUSINESS NOTES. 


The Old South Clothing Co., opposite the 
venerable church, are out with a large stock 
of spring and summer styles of clothing for 
men and boys. The elegance and quality 
of these goods are meant to meet'the require- 
ments of every taste, and the large stock en- 
ables them to sell at prices below the com- 
petition of every other house. But the theo- 
ry of low prices, at any sacrifice of qualit 
and appearance, is by them never advocated. 
Without lowering the standard of quality 
in the least, they will not run counter to the 
tendency of the market, but rather seek to 
obtain their margin of profit in an access of 
customers. Their advertisement in this 
week’s paper indicates such a course, which 
is in accord with correct business ideas. 


J. Elliot Bond, 173 Washington street, 
is offering all kinds of carpets at very low 
prices. Straw matting at twelve and a half 
cents easily allows us cool rooms through 
the summer months. Window shades are 
also supplied in any style and color and at 
prices never before sold. Window screens 
are made a specialty. When windows can 
be furnished at thirty-seven and a half cents 
each, with screens adaptable jfor any size, 
easily removed and requiring but little space 
when packed away, we need not suffer from 
summer annoyances. Just examine before 
looking elsewhere! 


Notice the superb Suite advertised by J. 
Paine Ten pieces for $100! ! This suite 





would have commanded $250 several years 
ago. Mr. Paine’s establishment is well 
worth a visit. His fine furniture is as elo- 
quent with beauty as a picture gallery, and 
prices are very reasonable. 


The Crystal Rolling Pin is endorsed by 
many of the head cooks in our hotels and 
restaurants. Miss Parloa in a note from 
her School of Cookery recommends the su- 
periority of the Crystal Pin over the wood- 
en ones. ‘They are made of the toughest 
glass, will bear rough usage, and are inval- 
uable in making puff paste and light bread. 
No housekeeper who believes in the human- 
izing power of delicate pastry, made with 
cleanly and careful excellence, would be 
without one. 3 School street is very near 
to everywhere, and fifty cents very low for 
an invention that ensures success. 


The N. E. Crape Refinishing Co, are mo- 
nopolizing the laundry process, which is so 
often a failure, by their new process of re- 
finishing, which renders all goods impervi- 
ous to dampness and sea-air, so they retain 
their stiffness and color. Crape, laces, 
hernani, grenadines, however soiled and 
faded, are refinished equal to new, and 
white laces are handsomely cleansed. No 
lady need throw away faded dresses or 
other goods when they can be renewed and 
restored for a trifle. 


Many, who have been fitted at Rogers’ 
boot and shoe stand, corner Pemberton 
square, and remember well Mr. White— 
who for fourteen years served his custom 
ers with such perfect patience and polite- 
ness — will be gratified to learn that he 
has opened a store at 23 Tremont street, 
where he keeps a large assortment of Boots 
and Shoes for men, ladies, and children’s 
wear. They are mainly Rogers’ goods or 
equally as good, being warranted in quality, 
style, and fit. We have have found no bet- 
ter goods in Boston, and the prices are rea- 
sonable, also. Give Mr. White a call and 
renew your custom. It will be for your 
mutual advantage. 


Annie T. Fogg, 5 Hamilton Place, is mak- 
ing combination flannels for summer wear 
for only $2 per suit. She also takes orders 
for Madam Foy’s new corset, Madam Gris- 
wold’s and Madam Clark’s. Everything 
for woman’s wear is offered at $5, including 
dressmaking, so that one can be fitted out- 
right without trouble. Mrs. Fogg’s comfort 
corsets, which she makes a specialty are with- 
out bones, and, lacing under the arms fit 
admirably. They can be ordered of any 
material. The chemiloon for summer wear 
and the improved boot for beach and coun- 
try ee = 9 recommends itself at first 
glance. Mrs. Fogg is always pleased to 
show her goods, and the claims of her gar- 
— are obvious and satisfying to’ every 

uyer. 

7 “Better be safe than sorry.” 

A good story illustrating this sentiment is 
told of a conductor on the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad. In making up the train 
which left Albany behind time, two new 
cars never before used were added. The 
rate of speed to Schenectady, the first stop, 
was a lively one, testing thoroughly the new 
running gear. While waiting, the conduct- 
or’s experienced eye had detected danger, 
anc although the signal to go had been given 
and the train was moving, he shouted to the 
engineer ‘‘Hold on, hold on!” then touchin 
one of the new wheels said, ‘‘put some oi 
in that box, Better be safe than sorry.” 
Subsequently, when complimented on his 
prudence, he said, ‘‘l have run on that prin- 
ciple on this road for fourteen years, and 











C4E ANUS TAS 


Black Walnut Chamber Suite No. 901. 


PRICE COMPLETE. 





TEN PIECES—$100— 


This Engraving represents the finest Suite for the price ever exhibited in this market. The stock is select- 
ed with great care. The Panels being of the wre. best French walnut burl, the draw ends {made of cherry. 


The mirror 40x26 heavy French flats and best Ita 
in stock about this price. 


an marble tops. Thirty other styles of solid walnut suites 


A page from PAINE’S New Illustrated Furniture Price list 
Manufactory and Salesrooms 


48 CANAL AND 141 FRIEND STS., 


Boston, 
Illustrated price list mailed free of postage. 





SPRING AND SUMMER STYLES 


= ee 


THE GREAT EMPORIUM OF FASHION, 


= We have now on exhibition an immense stock of new and elegant Spring garments, made expressly for and 
especially adapted to the requirements of our retail trade, and embracing 


Cheviot Overcoats, Cassimere Suits, Flannel Trousers, 


Worsted Overcoats, Cheviot Suits, 
Flannel Suits, 
Spring Ulsterettes, Yacht Suits, 


Melton Overcoats, 


Cassimere Trousers, 
Cheviot Trousers, 
Worsted Trousers, 


For Men, Youths, Boys and Children, 


In styles, qualities and prices too numerous to mention in the limits of a newspaper advertisement. 
THE OLD SOUTH CLOTHING COMPANY, 
315 and 317 Washington St., opposite Old South Church. 
GHRHORGEH R. BRINE. 2w20 





never had an accident to any train to the 
injury of any person in all these years.” 
e observe this same motto appropriately 
laced in the advertisement of the Heiman 
iver Pad Co., which will be found in our 
columns. In no one thing should the ap- 
plication be more advantageous than in the 
choice of remedies. We know by personal 
experience that it is perfectly safe to use 
the Holman remedies, and we are only sorry 
that we did not use them before. This mot- 
to influenced us recently when hesitating as 
to a course of action suggested for our ac- 
ceptance. We concluded it would be bet- 
ter safe than sorry, and the result confirmed 
the judgment. 














SPECLAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.— Monday 
a 19,4P.m. she question of the new right of 
voting conferred upon women will be considered, 
Judge Russell and others are expected to speak. At 
6:30 the last Club tea of the season. 








Sunday Meetings for Women, at 4 Park 
street, L one flight. Sunday, May 18, 3:30 p.m, 
Bible reading conducted by Miss Ellen Vincent. 





Ladies Shopping in Boston will find lodgings 
and single meals at 37 Temple street. Board by the 
week, $3 00 for ladies; $4.00 for gents. 

4 Miss Nourse, Proprietor. 

The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, at 4 fark St., aims to do for 
women what the peane Men's Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-rcc=, free class- 
es, social entertainments, Sunday afternoon meetings, 
an Employmert Bureau for the higher employments 
of women. an Industrial Department and a Protec- 
tive Department. 

The Employment Committee receive applications 
every day between the hours of eleven and twelve. 
Persons seeking employment are required to bring 
written references. 

The Industrial Department receives for sale, upon 
a smal! commission, any articles of Woman's work, 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish to help wo- 
men to help themselves. 

The Protective Department concerns itself with the 
interest of working-women general’y, and provides 
the services of a lawyer, wthout elarge, for those 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re- 
ceived between the hours of three and five on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Membership 
to the Union,one dollar annually. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 




















CROCKERY AT LOW PRICES. 


33 BEDFORD STREET, BOSTON. 
19 





$5 to $20 Remsinoms, Gamples most gs 


A Full and Complete Assortment 


oF 
ADIES’, MiIissEsSs 

AND 
Children’s Fine Boots. 


Shoes and slippers for summer wear. 


Our Specialties, La Bronze French Inlaid Slippers, 
imported patterns at $1.50; regular price $2.50, 

Ladies’ Hand Made French Kid Newport Ties, 
$1.75; regular price, $2.75. 


EDWARD P. WHITE. 





French and American Fine Boots and Shoes, 


23 TREMONT ROW. tf 





$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree, H. Hattetr & Co., Portland, Maine. 





$12 aweek. $12a day at home easily made. Cost- 
ly Outfit free. True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


DON’T BUY A YARD 
Of Straw Matting 


Until you have seen the WHITE and CHECK at Car- 
pet and Window Shade Store 





173 Washington Street for 
12 1-2c. Fancy 25c. 
J. BH. BOND. 


NEVER 


TAKE 


CRAPE 


™ a py house to have it spoiled, when you can, 
for the same price, have it refinished equal to 
new by the New England Crape and Lace Refinishing 
Conpang of 41 Winter street. Satisfaction guaran- 
eed. tf. 








Crystal Rolling Pin. 


A glass cylinder Roller upon wooden handles, pos- 

sessing grand advantages over the old wooden roller. 
It is lighter. easier to use, ever clean and sweet, will 
not break, DOUGH WILL NOT STICK TO IT, and 
in hot weather can be filled with ice for use. 
é Miss Parloa, the Boston Cooking School, the head 
Cook Somerset Club, also the head Cook at Grand 
Hotel and Burnet House, Cincinnati, and many of 
the best Cooks and Caterers in that city, Boston and 
New York, and hundreds of ladies unite in recom- 
mending it. 


PRICE 50 CENTS, 


Women Agents wanted, to whom a very lideral dis- 
count will be made. 


CRYSTAL ROLLING PIN CO,, 
No, 3 School Street, Boston, 4w20 





—— 
——— 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 


Homeopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. m. 








Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 8 to 9 a. m., and 2to4 Pp. w, ly10 








Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m,, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. daily. 








Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D, 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


THE HOME GUEST. 
ONLY $1.00 PER ANNUM. 


A literary and family paper—8 pages—40 columns 
Read its Fashion Articles, Bountiful Hand, Chile 
dren's Corner, Puzzle and Penmanship Departments, 
Beautiful present to every subscriber who pays 15 
cents extra. AGENTS WANTED. Sample and 
terms to agents for 3-centstamp. Address 

HENRY A. KIDDER, Publisher, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, 














CARTER'S PERFECT WRITING PAPER, 
AMERICAN ONLY 

LINEN 30 Cents a Pound 
PAPER. (100 to 120 sheets to a Ib.) 
Envelopes to Match, 


SCRAP PAPERS, 


—FoR— 
STUDENT AND SCHOOL USES, 
10 Cents a Pound, 
Call and examine. H. H. CARTER, 
9 Beacon Street, Boston, if 


BOSTON 
Commission Bureau. 


TS branch of business has been established for 
the convenience of Private Parties and Retail 
Dealers in this city and throughout the country. 

By referring to this Bureau, expense, time, and 
strength can be saved, as goods can be bought at the 
lowest figures. 

Dress Materials, Cloakings, Bridal Trousseanx, 
Laces, Millinery, Children’s Wardrobes, Housekeep- 
ing Furnishings, Trimmings, Jewelry, Stationery, 
and all kinds of goods, will be selected with judg- 
ment for the purchaser, whether it is for a large or 
small amount. 

When writing an order, please be explicit in statin 
the amount to be allowed, and enclose the sum in fu 
for the purchases, as it will prove advantageous to all 
parties concerned. 

If samples are desired, enclose fifty cents, as com- 
pensation for the time taken in selectin them; also a 
stamp where a return letter is requested for informa- 
> il to “ ay of poets, > 

sw e carefully purchased, and prom 
despatched. Please address ey 


MRS. HELEN JOSEPHINE WARD, 
11 Hamilton Place, cor. Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 

REFERENcES—C. F. Hovey & Co., Chandler & Co., 
Spalding, Wales & Co., Alanson Bigelow, Jr. (of the 
firm of Bigelow & Kennard), Hon. Frank A. Allen, 
Hon. Samuel B. Rindge, Frank A. Kennedy, Dr. Mary 
Safford-Blake, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and others. 








Hours—10to 12A. M. and2to4 P, Mm, 
4wi7? 


ZUCCATO'S PAPYROGRAPH 


is a new invention for 
the rapid production of 
fac-simile copies of any 
writing, drawing, or 
other work which can 
pe Gene with pen and 
nk. 
AUTOGRAPH 
4 LETTERS, 
Circulars, Music, etc., 
° are first written upon a 
sheet of paper, in the usual way, and from this writ- 
ten sheet 
500 COPIES PER HOUR 

may be err upon any kind of dry paper, or other 
material, in a common Copying Press. 

This is the Most Simple, Rapid and 
Economical Process yet Discovered. 
Thousands are already in successful use in Goy- 

ernment Offices, Colleges, Academies, Public and 
Private Schools, Railway and Insurance Offices. Also 
by business men, lawyers, clergymen, Sunday school 
superintendents, missionaries and others. 

the Simmons Hardware Co., of St. Louis. says of 

it: ‘Our Papyrograph, purchased some time since, 
gives entire satisfaction. Would not be without it for 
$1000 a year. 
For specimens of work, price-list, etc., address 
with stamp, 
THE PAPYROGRAPH CoO., 
43 and 45 Shetucket St., 
Norwich, Conn, 
Dr. J. H. DICKERMAN, 
18 Arch St., Boston, 
Local Agents Wanted. 7 


Carpets 


SPRING TRADE. 


















We are in constant receipt of 


NOVELTIES, 


in the best grades of 
AXMINISTER, WILTON. 


BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY AND INGRAIN 


CARPETINGS! 


LOVEJOY & CO, 
179 Tremont Street. 
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